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Take an open mountain road. 
Coiled and en. Adda 
sleek, slip- yee 
pery wl 
Celica * 
GTS, 
bursting 
with muscle, 





agility and command performance. 


Fasten your seat belts, strap on 
your gloves. And look out. You're 
about to conquer the curves and 
tame the turns as it's never been 
done before. 

For '84, Celica has even more 
inspired performance and obedi- 
ent handling than ever before. 
Refinements to the front end, like 
fully retractable headlights and an 
enlarged front air dam, give Celica 
a drag coefficient of a mere 34 and 
sharp looks as it cuts through the 
wind. But that’s not all. There are 


MacPherson struts, variable assist 
power rack-and-pinion steering, 
independent rear suspension, 
and 4-wheel disc brakes. Plus ex- 
tra wide steel belted radials on 
14” x 7” aluminum alloy wheels. All 
this powered by an Electronically 
Fuel Injected 24 liter single over- 
head cam engine. It all adds up to 
a car that grabs attention as easily 
as it grabs the road. 

Inside, Celica GTS gives a no- 
nonsense approach to driving. 
There's full instru- : 
mentation. The 
steering pa 







is pad- u 
ded for extra driver 
comfort and control. 
There's even a close- 
ratio 5-speed overdrive transmis- 
sion, and a 5-speaker AM/FM/MPX 


THE 1984 CELICA GTS. 
WITH PERFORMANCE LIKE THIS, 
ONE GOOD TURN DESERVES ANOTHER. 


© 1983 Toyota Motor Sales USA. inc 


OH WHATA FEELING! 


stereo with automatic power an- 
tenna. And for hip-hugging thigh- 
bolstering comfort <4 
there's the famous 
8-way adjustable 
driver's Sport 
Seat that Car 
and Driver rated G 
as the best in 
the busi- 
ness.” 

A breath- > 
takingly ay 
exciting iriachirie: Watch it turn 
you on as it takes its turns. 








* Car and Driver, january 1983. 


BUCKLE UP—IT’S A GOOD FEELING! 
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A Letter from the Publisher 


» pair the past 16 months, TIME’s Business section, headed 
by Senior Editor George M. Taber, has produced five cover- 
length examinations of the workings of the U.S. economy in 
general and some of its biggest compa- 
nies in particular. The subjects: Wall 
Street, Chrysler, high-tech enterprises vs. 
“rust bowl” basic industries, IBM and 
AT&T. Running through all these sto- 
ries has been a skein of numbers; units 
sold, market share, degree of dominance. 
For this week’s cover story on the new 
multimillionaires, written by Associate 
Editor Alexander L. Taylor III, the num- 
bers are more easily grasped than most. 
They have to do with numbers of dollars, 
which is to say money. Observes Taylor: 
“The approach is a vivid way of looking 
at the dynamic force of the U.S. econo- Taylor: “Making it big and fast, and spending it” 
my. It was a lot of fun, and a little differ- 

ent from the usual business story, to see how our cover subjects 
made it so big and so fast, how they are spending it, and how it is 


changing them.” 


Taylor, who joined TIME four years ago, has previously been 





TIME 


teaching a course at the Columbia Graduate School of Journal- 
ism that deals with reporting as literature. He covers everything 
from Daniel Defoe’s A Journal of the Plague Year to works by 
Norman Mailer and Tom Wolfe. 

Those who reported this week's cover story found their sub- 
jects generally averse to the flamboyant display traditionally as- 
hush rarmiceskown sociated with new wealth. Says San 
Francisco Correspondent Michael Mo- 
ritz, who also wrote the accompanying 
box on Venture Capitalist Arthur Rock, 
our cover figure: “I was impressed by 
Rock’s silent power. People I talked to 
about him were reluctant to be critical, 
fearing his reach and influence.” New 
York Correspondent Adam Zagorin was 
struck by the vitality of the multimillion- 
aires he interviewed. “Stock Analyst Ar- 
nold Bernhard, for one, doubled his al- 
ready considerable fortune when he was _ | 
past 80, says Zagorin. “For such men, 
money is a byproduct of their creative 
drive, not of greed.” Taylor agrees. “The 
people we are talking about,” he says, “are far more interested 
in the companies they have built than in whether they are worth 
$5 million or $50 million. Given the vagaries of today’s stock 
market, of course, that is probably a good thing.” 


THE WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE 














a finance and business reporter for the Detroit Free Press and 


the assistant news director for a Grand Rapids, Mich.. TV sta- 
tion. These days, he is also a part-time university instructor. 
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Letters 





Men of the Year 


To the Editors: 

For the sake of all of us, I am hoping 
that next year we will see your Men of the 
Year [Jan. 2] facing each other and shak- 
ing hands. 

Siavash Adibzadeh 
Alamo, Calif. 


Reagan and Andropov would become 
“Great Men of All Time” if through their 
leadership they took us to a secure world 
without war. 

Carol Veder 
San Jose, Calif. 





We can only pray that the two Men of 
the Year find a way to overcome the 
obstacles blocking a dialogue. Silence, 
in a world such as ours, is a terrifying 
sound. 

(Sgt.) James M. White Jr. 
U.S.A. 
Wahiawa, Hawaii 


My New Year's wish is that both 
Ronald Reagan and Yuri Andropov care- 
fully read your article. 

John Wilcox Thill 
San Diego 


O TIME, what choices you have given 
us. Reagan and Andropov are two aging 
men who have little resourcefulness, flexi- 
bility or imagination and are letting the 
world slip into nuclear conflict. 

Richard Brewer 
Long Branch, N.J. 


Reagan and Andropov are like a 
cranky old couple in a hated marriage. 
Each dwells upon what he loathes in the 
other. Each uses any slighting statement 
as an excuse to stomp into another room. 
Each refuses to think beyond the domina- 
tion of the other. The trouble is, the “mar- 
riage” involves their shared possession of 
doomsday power, and the home they will 
wreck is our world. 

James Alexander Thom 
Bloomington, Ind. 








———— 





Here is one voter who thoroughly 
supports President Reagan’s policies re- 
lating to the Soviet Union. If our previous 
Presidents had understood the Soviet 
Union as he does and possessed the cour- 
age of their convictions, we would not be 
in the predicament so lamented now by 
those who want to believe the Soviets are 
what they are not. 

David F. Prosser 
Menasha, Wis. 


Antagonists, you say? Your Men of 
the Year look to me more like two peas 
from the same pod. 

Talbot O. Freeman 
Rockport, Me. 


Reagan and Andropov, back to back, 

the two colossal failures of 1983. 
Margaret D. Cravens 
East Meadow, N.Y. 


We Europeans find ourselves more 
and more trapped between two bickering | 
and dangerously armed powers that are 
constantly flinging threats at each other 
over our heads. 

Martin J. Van Buuren 
Leidschendam, The Netherlands 


You chose the two most dangerous 
men in the world. 

James E. Robinson 

Neenah, Wis. 


Several moves are possible from a 
back-to-back position. The parties can 
step apart to duel, which will bring serious 
consequences. Or they can turn to face 
each other, but not shake hands. Or best 
of all, they can make a quarter turn and | 
then walk together in the same direction, 

Kenneth N. Mathes 
Schenectady, N_Y. 








Justice for Geter 


Citizens of the U.S. would like to feel 
that no prejudice against blacks exists 
today. What happened to Lenell Geter | 
[Dec. 26] is still occurring in many places | 
outside Texas. Geter had to spend 16 
months in prison before an uproar caused 
the people to back down enough to let him 


| out. There is no way that he can be com- 


pensated for such inhuman treatment. 
Irene O'Connor 
Los Angeles 


| estine by biblical scholars. 


the vague title Syria, were later called Pal- 


Lebanon has a history of its own, 
an identity of its own and a destiny of 
its own. Our national heroes, such as 
Fakhr-al-Din II and Bashir the Great. 
ruled Lebanon from the 16th to the 19th 
century independent of Turkey. They 
made Lebanon a haven for persecuted mi- 
norities and flung open the doors to allow 
free cultural and economic relations with 
the West. The failure of the world to grasp 
this reality has harmed Lebanon. 

Mazen Haddad 
Kuwait | 








Taking Blame 

President Reagan accepted blame for 
the deaths of the 241 Marines blasted from 
their billet in Beirut last October (Jan. 9]. 
If Reagan is personally responsible, was 
President Franklin Roosevelt liable for 


| the thousands of naval personnel lost in 


the sinking of the fleet at Pearl Harbor? 
He definitely did not think so, even though 
he stationed them in Hawaii. F.D.R. sum- 
marily relieved the local commanders. 
Without question, they were guilty of not 
adhering to the standing operation proce- 
dure prescribed in military doctrine. This 
Beirut fiasco was a “failure of command” 
beginning at company or higher unit level. 

William F. Gaffney 

Panama City, Fla. 


It was noble of President Reagan to 
take responsibility for the killing of the 
servicemen in Beirut, but for what specific 
misdeeds is he accepting the blame? If the 


| President is guilty of some ineptitude, per- 


haps he should step down. 
Greg Steinmetz 
Cleveland 


Politicians make inept generals. 
Ann Boutweill 
Port Orchard, Wash. 





China Dogs 


I snorted when I read the two letters 
you published protesting Peking’s pro- 


| gram to rid the city of dogs [Jan. 2]. Obvi- 


ously your correspondents are unknowl- 
edgeable about Chinese dogs. Those I 


| remember were ugly, snarling, malnour- 


ished, unlovely beasts that would threaten 
you but then turn tail and run if you 


| stooped as though to pick up a stone. 


The press is to be commended for its | 
efforts in pursuing justice for Lenell Geter 
and gaining his release. This is an in- 
stance of journalism at its best. 

Wilfred P. Bennett | 
Belle Mead, N.J. 


Identity Crisis 

Your article on Syria | Dec. 19] stressed 
the belief that Lebanon is part ofa “Great- 
er Syria.” The eastern Mediterranean | 


lands, which the Romans classified under 





The Chinese were invariably non- 


| plused by Americans’ pampering of man’s 


best friend. Someone I knew used to say, 
“If I have to be born again, I would like to 
be born an American dog.” 
Emily Exner Chi 
Chapel Hill, N.C. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR should be addressed 
to TIME. Time & Life Building. Rockefeller Center, 
New York, N.Y. 10020. and should include the writ- 
er’s full name. address and home telephone. Letters 
may be edited for purposes of clarity or space 
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WHO TAKES CARE OF YOUR 
BUSINESS PHONES NOW THAT THE 
BREAKUP HAS OCCURRED? 





We're the people you know. 

On January lst, more than 
90% of Bell’s systems technicians, 
the folks who install and maintain 
your business phones, moved to 
AT&T Information Systems, along 
with many of Bell’s service and 
marketing representatives. As 
AT&T Information Systems em- 
ployees, we will continue to service 
your leased business phones at 
no extra cost to you. 

With so many of us now at 
AT&T Information Systems, 
odds are you'll see lots of familiar 


faces. We're backed by the re- 
sources of the largest and most 
highly trained communications 
service organization in the world. 


CALL US FOR ALL 
YOUR BUSINESS PHONE NEEDS. 


We're at your local AT&T Infor- 
mation Systems Business Service 
and Sales Center. You know you 


can trust us to help you with equip- 


ment, systems planning, new in- 

stallations and repair problems. 
Call us for service you can be 

sure of and for phone systems 


backed by AT&T Bell Labs tech- 
nology. We can also make service 
arrangements with your local 
operating company—from addi- 
tional lines to directory listings. 
One call does all at AT&T 
Information Systems. 


Afst 


(wi 


CALL US AT 1800 247-7000. 


This “800” number automatically connects you with the office in your area 





American Scene 





In New York city: ab oh a Reunion 


TS Kraber had come dressed for the 
occasion: even the scarf he wore 
around his neck was imbued with almost 
50 years of memories. Tall, lean, striding 
with the assurance of his 78 years, he 
pushed his way gently through a lobby full 
of adolescents to the inner room, the one 
with the stage. He stopped a few steps in, 
his eyes bright with anticipation, then soft 
in reverie, as he gazed at the vaguely fa- 
miliar faces, the piles of photographs and 
clippings. the mementos of happy times a 
half-century ago. From across the room a 
bulky man offered a greeting: “Do you re- 
member me?” For a long moment Kraber 
Stared, searching his mental archives, but 
the name eluded him. Softly the other 
man identified himself as Mordecai Gore- 
lik. Kraber cried out, “Max!” and they fell 
into a hug that, they reckoned, embraced 
some 40 bygone years 

They might have been classmates or 
barracksmates or boys from the old 
neighborhood, Their reunion might have 
been taking place in many a city or town 
But the gathering last month was of a cel- 
ebrated and ill-starred stage troupe, the 
Group Theater, which from 1931 to 1941 
played a central role in the shaping of 
American drama. For the meeting, a doz- 
en or so of its members, from stars to a 
secretary, assembled in Manhattan, the 
scene of their triumphs and eventual part- 
ing. Seven of them, including Actor 
Kraber and Set Designer Gorelik, traded 
reminiscences on a stage, before an audi- 
ence. They spoke candidly and to one an- 
other, for the first time in decades, but 
they let more than 100 admirers listen in 

The evening was conceived as a trib- 
ute by New York University’s Tisch 
School of the Arts, which credits the 
Group Theater with spiritual parentage, 
not only of its own drama program but of 
much of the naturalism, progressivism, 
bohemianism and political activism in 
several decades of American drama and 
film. Introducing the event, N.Y.U.’s 
chairman of undergraduate drama, Evan- 
geline Morphos, said, “It is with the 
founding of the Group that the American 
theater finds its voice.” The company’s 23 
productions included Clifford Odets’ 
Golden Boy and Waiting for Lefty, Wil- 
liam Saroyan’s My Heart's in the High- 
lands and Sidney Kingsley’s Pulitzer- 
prizewinning hospital drama Men in 
White. Its members included Actors John 
Garfield, Frances Farmer, Morris Car- 
novsky, Franchot Tone and Lee J. Cobb, 
Directors-to-Be Elia Kazan and Sidney 
Lumet, Theorists and Teachers Lee Stras- 
berg. Stella Adler and Sanford Meisner. 

But its concerns, and its significance, 
reached beyond the stage. Founded at the 
dawn of the Depression, the Group was 
avidly though not dogmatically leftist; Co- 





Stella Adler in Awake and Sing! in 1935 


Founder Harold Clurman said, “We are 
not going to be restricted by Marxism.” 
Organized and run more or less collective- 
ly, the ensemble slowly splintered as 
members’ careers led them elsewhere; it 
broke up entirely by 1941, Eventually, 
some of the founders were barely on 
speaking terms, and some of those feuds 
continue today. 

One postscript was especially painful: 
in 1952 Kazan testified to the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities 
that he had been a Communist and so had 
several other members, including his for- 
mer roommate, Kraber. The accusations 
disrupted several careers and, worse, 
blasted what was left of a remembered 
dream. If there had been so much betray- 
al afterward, the Group members won- 








| Actors Margaret Barker, 





dered, how real was the zealous sense of 
unity that had rallied them at their peak? 

Before the reunion. when N.Y.U 
staff members telephoned Group alumni 
to give them details, one question was 
asked repeatedly: Will Kazan be there? 
In the end, he was not, and his name was 
scarcely mentioned. Whenever his face 
appeared in slides of Group rehearsals or 
productions, the chatty Group alumni fell 
silent. Still, the evening was a time 


| almost entirely of joy and confident asser- 


tion. Playwright Kingsley, natty and rak- 
ish, sat onstage with Kraber, Gorelik. 
Producer-Director Cheryl Crawford and 
Eleanor Lynn 
and Ruth Nelson. Aiding from offstage 
were Strasberg’s widow Anna: his son 
John, who was staging a revival of the 
Group’s Paradise Lost off-Broadway (five 
revivals are being separately staged, with 
guidance by Group members. at N.Y.U.); 
and Joanne Woodward, who is as- 
sembling a documentary on the troupe 
for PBS 

As al many a reunion, the alumni 
found that each had crystal-clear recol- 
lections of events decades before, but 
when they compared memories, they 
clashed about the facts. Aflerward they 
might—and did—whisper that so-and-so 
was getting befuddled, but in public they 
chose not to disagree. Many of their sto- 
ries attested to the exuberance of youth 
Nelson recalled that when the Group took 
its first production, The House of Connel- 
ly, to New York City, “Margaret Barker 
slept under a tree in the park because the 
world was too exciting for her just to go 
home.” Barker discreetly corrected her 
“It was a bush. And the fact that you 
could sleep under a bush in Central Park, 
and survive, just shows how much times 
have changed.”’ Kraber repeatedly broke 


Alumni of the Group Theater: standing, from left, Mordecai Gorelik, Tony Kraber and Sidney 
| Kingsley; seated, Ruth Nelson, Eleanor Lynn, Cheryl Crawford and Margaret Barker 
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into song, replaying the tunes and lyrics 
he had performed in several shows. Bar- 
ker added. “I still sing those songs to my- 
self in the bathroom.” 

There were tales too of theater bravu- 
ra and derring-do: Adler so resented play- 


ing an aging character rather than an in- | 
genue that she sometimes wore her white | 


wig pushed up just enough to reveal the 
golden brown tresses underneath: Car- 
novsky epitomized show-must-go-on 
heroism one night when his nose was bro- 
ken onstage and was set. between scenes 
and without anesthetic. by a physician 
who was in the house 


ot all the recollections were boastful 

when someone mentioned Weep for 
the Virgins, Co-Founder Crawford said 
dismissively. “Yes. | directed that. but I 
do not remember a thing about it.” 
Kraber described how the Group sought 
help from Financier Otto Kahn, then a 
prime angel of the Metropolitan Opera 
The Group invited him to its /93/, a tap- 
estry of the suffering of the unemployed 
that had a rumbustious political fervor 
Recalled Kraber: “He thought the revolu- 
tion was happening right there in the the- 
ater, and that was the end of the hope of 
our getting any money.” Kraber also re- 
membered “how much more it meant in 
1931 to be out of a job,” and commented 
acidly on the reviewers who had denied 
that things were nearly so bad in the 
country as the Group made out. To him. 
1/93] “set a standard that we could not 
possibly ever live up to again.” 

The Group knew privation firsthand 
A dozen members lived communally in 
an unheated apartment on a household 
budget of $7.50 a week. In that flat, with 
his typewriter in his lap because there was 
no table to put it on, Odets wrote Awake 
and Sing! Even after Men in White was 
produced for a total cost of $12.000 
about 3° of what it would cost to mount 
the play on Broadway today—and be- 
came a hit, the company managed to pro- 
vide for the alcoholism therapy ofa friend 
only by bartering performances for in- 
mates at the private sanatorium that was 
treating him 

The forma! part of the evening spilled 
over into a party that led to more. Smaller 
groups met for follow-up lunches; some 
members called N.Y.U. for one another's 
addresses. The bad times that bred the 
Group. and the bad times that broke it 
up. had made it an unhappy memory for 
some of those who came, but they went 
away with pride and pleasure. Perhaps 

| the happiest was Kraber, who had been 
| among those who suffered the most. For 

him every moment was, that night at 
least, as yesterday, and the political griev- 
ances were secondary to the personal 
pleasures. Almost the first time he spoke. 
he fingered the gray plaid scarf at his 
neck and explained to his colleagues from 
all those years ago, “During the run of his 
Men in White, Sidney Kingsley gave each 
of the men in the company a scarf. I kept 
it all these years. And I wore it here to- 
night.” — By William A. Henry tlt 
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What is a PAC? 


Common Cause, the self-styled citizens’ lobby, has often voiced its 
sharp dislike of Political Action Committees. We wonder why. If the 
leaders of Common Cause would look ina mirror, they might see a PAC 
in sheep's clothing. 

The group was organized 14 years ago to exert influence on behalf 
of what it regards as good government. Like PACs, it solicits contribu- 
tions from like-minded citizens and, like PACs, it impacts on the 
political process. Though Common Cause may not make direct or 
indirect contributions to candidates, as PACs do, nor spend money for 
or against them, it does lobby for and against legislation, which PACs 
are not permitted to do. While PACs are required to report their 
contributions and expenditures to the Federal Election Commission, 
Common Cause is not, although it must report its lobbying expendi- 
tures to the Congress. Both PACs and Common Cause spring from the 
concept that like-minded voters can be politically more effective by 
banding together. 

As long ago as 1943, the CIO sponsored the first Political Action 
Committee. Its purpose was to collect a $1 contribution from each union 
member and expend the proceeds to “educate” voters and thus help 
the campaigns of pro-labor candidates for Congress. Long before that, 
the National Grange used its membership dues in support of pro-farm 
legislation. More recently, environmentalists, feminists, and other 
single-issue groups have formed PACs. But now that corporations, too, 
are forming PACs, Common Cause seems suddenly to regard them as 
a festering sore on the body politic. 

Those 1974 amendments to the Federal Election Campaign Act 
that permitted corporations to form PACs (although corporations may 
not contribute to them) were designed to give corporate employees 
and others a stronger say in the election process, since their liveli- 
hoods are often directly affected by election results. To avoid undue 
corporate influence, the law not only prohibits corporate contributions 
to PACs but also places limits—$5,000 per candidate per election—on 
what PACs may contribute or expend directly or indirectly during 
campaigns for elective federal offices. And it requires PACs to report 
how much they raised from employees and for whose campaigns the 
money was spent 

This should delight, not anger, Common Cause. Indeed, its 
feathers seemed unruffled by PACs until corporate PACs began 
proliferating. This smacks of an anti-business bias. Yet, Common 
Cause doesn't own up to having such a prejudice—nor should it have 
one, because those from whom it solicits contributions are not neces- 
sarily anti-business 

Common Cause’s primary objective—or at least the primary goal 
of those who contribute to it—is good government. Well, we want good 
government, too. And good governmentis evenhanded government— 
fair to labor, to business, to women, minorities, the rich and the poor. 
Understandably, a corporate PAC may differ with Common Cause 
about what candidates would best serve the country, or which candi- 
dates are best equipped to get good laws enacted. That, too, is the 
democratic system. 
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Getting the bipartisan word at the White House last week: President Reagan confers with the former Secretary of State about a report that 


Fx: More of Everything 


Kissinger’s panel urges more military and economic aid for Central America 


he recommendations took five 
months of debate to frame and 132 
pages to spell out. But the essence 
of the Kissinger commission's pre- 
scription for U.S. policy toward war-torn 
Central America could be put in a single 
word: more. More recognition, to begin 
with, that the U.S. has a vital interest in 
combatting Marxist revolution in the isth- 
mus, and the misery and oppression that 
feed such revolution. Thus much more aid 
of every kind: more guns, ammunition, 
helicopters for friendly governments, but 
also more money to buy food, build roads 
and schools, train nurses and dentists 
More pressure for democratic reform and 
an end to right-wing death-squad killings 
too. All this effort to be applied with more 
consistency, for more years into the fu- 
ture, than the U.S. has ever committed it- 
self to before 
It was a message that Ronald Reagan 


welcomed. Said the President: “I'm im- 
pressed with the depth of the analysis and 
the creativity of the recommendations.” 
Reagan might well have been even more 
impressed by the skill of former Secretary 
of State Henry Kissinger in winning sub- 
stantial bipartisan support from his com- 
mission for a program that the Great 
Communicator has been unable to sell toa 
skeptical Congress and nation. The com- 
mission, composed of Republicans and 
Democrats, liberals and conservatives, 
displayed enough independence to avoid 


| any imputation that it had acted as a rub- 


ber stamp. The Democrats, led by AFL-CIO 
President Lane Kirkland, successfully in- 
sisted on some language that troubled both 
Reagan and Kissinger. Yet in the main 
they assented to proposals that one State 
Department official accurately described 
as “by and large, an endorsement of what 
Administration policy is.” 
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That does not mean the commission 
has yet been able to create the consensus 
necessary to push its ambitious program 
through Congress, let alone remove Cen- 
tral American policy as an issue in this 
year’s presidential campaign. The find- 
ings, in classic presidential-commission 
style, included something for everybody 
to applaud, but they also contained some- 
thing for everybody to denounce. A num- 
ber of liberal Democrats attacked the 
panel's stress on military aid and its refus- 
al to countenance any form of power shar- 
ing between the right-wing government 
and leftist guerrillas in El Salvador. Said 
Maryland Congressman Michael Barnes, 
one of eleven legislators and foreign 
policy experts who participated in the 
commission's debates as “senior advis- 
ers,” though not voting members: “The 
central thrust of this report is to recom- 
mend military solutions for the region and 
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won impressive Republican-Democratic agreement 


to deny the viability of political ones.” 
The White House initially hinted that 
Reagan might ignore a key proposal: that 
US. military aid to El Salvador be contin- 
ued and expanded only if the government 
curbs right-wing killers. But by week’s 
end Reagan was promising to try to work 
something out with Congress. As to the 
commission's recommendation for a five- 
year, $8 billion program of economic aid, 
Senate Democratic Leader Robert Byrd 
grumbled, “It is highly questionable for a 
nation that is racking up $200 billion-a- 
year deficits to consider pouring $8 billion 
| into Central America 
The debates within the commission, 
however, indicate that such differences can 
be overcome. The twelve commissioners* 
and their eleven advisers were all strong 
personalities with widely different view- 
points. It seemed likely they could become 
the equivalent of a hung jury. But after 30 
days of meetings in Washington, during 
which they heard from nearly 200 witness- 
es, and nine days of travel in Central Amer- 
ica, Mexicoand Venezuela. where they lis- 
tened to 300 more, their views blended into 
substantial agreement 


*Chairman Henry Kissinger: former New Jersey 
Senator Nicholas Brady; Henry Cisneros; former 
Governor of Texas William Clements: Carlos Diaz 
Alejandro: National Federation of Independent 
Business President Wilson Johnson: Lane Kirkland 
itical Analyst Richard Scammon; Boston Uni 
\ y President John Silber. retired Supreme Court 
Justice Potter Stewart, Robert Strauss: Project HOPE 
President William Walsh 
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consensus were in Central America. In 
what turned out to be a mistake, the 
Marxist Sandinista government of Nica- 
ragua invited the commission to Managua 
to hear its side. Eight hours of intelligence 
briefings and harangues by Nicaraguan 
officials convinced the commissioners 
that the Sandinistas were not freedom- 
loving revolutionaries but totalitarians 
working closely with Communist Cuba 
and the Soviet Union. Republican Sena- 
tor Pete Domenici of New Mexico, a com- 
mission adviser, summed up the Amer- 
icans’ disillusion by coldly telling Nicara- 
guan Foreign Minister Miguel d’Escoto: 
“You lied.” 

In Costa Rica, the commission’s liber- 
als were impressed by the fear of Nicara- 
gua expressed by leaders of that un- 
armed democracy, and in El Salvador the 
conservatives were shocked by Rightist 
Roberto d’Aubuisson’s seeming indiffer- 
| ence to death-squad killings. By the time 

the commissioners gathered in 
Washington for a final round 
of report writing, the liberals 
were ready to endorse a strong- 
er condemnation of the Sandi- 





nistas and other Marxists, and 4 


the conservatives to accept a 
sterner denunciation of right- 


wing violence. The conserva- Joos 


tives were further convinced of 
the need to expand food, edu- 
cation and health aid in Cen- 
tral America even as it is being 
reduced at home 
The commission report describes 
Central America as a region of vital inter- 
est to the US. because of its proximity to 
U.S. borders and strategic Caribbean 
shipping lanes. It found the isthmus 
threatened by mutually reinforcing men- 
aces: economic collapse and Communist 
subversion, the latter directed and armed 
from the outside by Cuba and the Soviet 
Union, using Nicaragua as a forward 
base. To have any hope of bringing peace 
and stability to the region, the panel con- 
cluded, the U.S. must combat both dan- 
gers simultaneously. So long as a third of 
all Central Americans suffer from malnu- 
trition and about half the population in 
some countries is illiterate, rebellions will 
win recruits. But there can be little hope 
of sustained economic advance until guer- 
rilla violence is suppressed. Said the com- 
mission: “Regimes created by the victory 
of Marxist-Leninist guerrillas become to- 
talitarian. That is their purpose, their na- 
ture, their doctrine and their record.” 

The report noted, “The worst possible 
policy for El Salvador is to provide just 
enough aid to keep the war [against leftist 
guerrillas} going, but too little to wage 
it successfully.” Yet that is what Wash- 
ington may be doing: military aid Is too 
small in the long run even to maintain the 
present stalemate. The commission gave 
no figure of its own as to how much might 
be required, in money and arms, but it 
cited a Pentagon estimate of $200 mil- 
lion each year for 1984 and 1985. That 

| would be about three times the existing 
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The commission also recommended 
resumption of military aid to Guatemala, 
where the government is currently keep- 
ing a much smaller leftist insurrection 
in check; increased military aid of an 
unspecified amount to Honduras, Nica- 
ragua’s northern neighbor, where U.S 
troops will soon be winding up joint exer- 


| cises that are scheduled to be renewed in 
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July; and a repeal of the existing ban on 
US. aid to foreign police forces. The ban 
was enacted to prevent the U.S. from un- 
derwriting human rights abuses by au- 
thoritarian regimes, but it has had the 
perverse effect of denying security assis- 
tance to democratic Costa Rica, which 
has no army and relies entirely on its po- 
lice force to keep order 

The commission, however, added a 
huge “if.” It asserted that “with respect to 
El Salvador, military aid should, through 
legislation requiring periodic reports, be 
made contingent upon the termina- 
tion of the activities of the so- 
called death squads, as well as 
vigorous action against those 
guilty of crimes and the prose- 
cution to the extent possible of 
past offenders.’ This wording 
was primarily the work of 
Kirkland, who has been in- 
censed by the unpunished 
murder of two AFL-CIO repre- 
sentatives in El Salvador in 
1981, and it pointed to a very 

__! real dilemma 

Kissinger, while accepting 
that wording, added a note urging that 
“conditionality” not be interpreted “in a 
manner that leads to a Marxist-Leninist 
victory.” In a briefing for reporters, he 
explained that it would be “absurd” to 
stop military aid to El Salvador on human 
rights grounds if the cutoff resulted in a 
victory for a Communist regime that 
would kill even more indiscriminately 
But if Salvadoran rightists do not believe 
that there is a risk of an aid cutoff, how 
can they ever be persuaded to curb their 
terrorism? Said one commissioner: “We 
never really resolved the dilemma of the 
death squads vs. the Gulag.” 

Another troublesome point was U.S 
policy toward Nicaragua. In general, the 
commission took an uncompromising- 
ly hard line: The U.S. must not settle 
for “static containment” of a_heav- 
ily armed Marxist dictatorship. Instead 
the U.S. should keep pressure on the 
Sandinistas to schedule free elections. 
end censorship and otherwise liberalize 
their regime, without necessarily aban- 
doning power 

But should the U.S. continue aid to 
the contra guerrillas who are waging wa! 
against the Sandinistas? Ten of the com 
missioners indicated that aid to the 
contras was a useful instrument of pres- 
sure against Nicaragua. Henry Cisneros 
Democratic mayor of San Antonio, and 
Carlos Diaz-Alejandro, a Cuban-born 
Yale economics professor, objected 
Diaz-Alejandro viewed aid to the contras 
as “likely to strengthen the most extrem- 
ist sectors of the Sandinista leadership” 
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Off Course and Under Fire 


Tt: violence and volatility of Central America, described with bloodless ur- 
gency in the Kissinger report, were brought home in a more poignant way last 
week in the isthmus. A U.S. Army observation helicopter was forced down under 
mysterious circumstances in Honduran territory. The pilot, Chief Warrant Offi- 
cer Jeffery C. Schwab, 27, of Joliet, Ill., was killed by Sandinistas firing from 100 
yds. away across the Nicaraguan border. He was the first U.S. serviceman to die 
in combat in Honduras since the U.S. began greatly expanding its military pres- 
ence in that country a year ago (three have died in accidents), and only the sec- 
ond to die under fire in Central America during the Reagan Administration. 

According to the U.S. embassy in Tegucigalpa, Schwab and two U.S. Army 
engineers were on a routine 170-mile flight from San Lorenzo to Aguacate. 
Schwab was unable to maintain his course 25 miles inside Honduras’ southern 
border with Nicaragua, possibly because of 30-knot winds, the embassy said, Asa 
result, the pilot was forced to land on a rutted dirt road near the frontier. When 
Schwab and his passengers got out of the aircraft, they came under intense fire 
from Sandinista troops. The two engineers escaped unhurt. 

But the wind was actually blowing at ten to 15 knots that day, and visibility 
was good. Moreover, TIME has learned, the helicopter’s mission was something 
more than routine. Schwab and his passengers were among 250 men from the 
U.S. 46th Engineering Battalion assigned to enlarge a contra airbase at Aguacate, 
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US. helicopter arrives to remove another U.S. chopper, downed near Nicaragua’s b 


the secret site of a new 10,000-ft. landing strip that will be capable of serving as a 
staging area for contra air raids into Nicaragua. 

On the scene, Honduran soldiers of the 6th Centaur battalion told TIME Mex- 
ico City Bureau Chief David DeVoss that Schwab's copter had strayed out of 
Honduran airspace. “It came straight at us from inside Nicaragua,” said Juan 
Carlos Torres, 20. “The Sandinistas were shooting at the helicopter, and it was 
being hit. It was in trouble and just made it across to Honduras.” Another wit- 
ness, Santo Andre Valledares, 24, recalled: “When the gringos arrived, they fell 
out of the chopper and one looked to be dead. The Sandinistas kept up their fire 
for a full five minutes after the crash.” 

President Reagan called Schwab's death “a great tragedy.” Said Secretary of 
State George Shultz: “It is unacceptable for one country to fire into another at 
people and end up killing someone.” Still, Shultz declared that the U.S. had no 
“plan or instinct” to retaliate militarily. Explained a White House aide: “No one 
wants to convert this incident into a Tonkin Gulf affair.” 

In Managua, a Sandinista Foreign Ministry communiqué declared that Nica- 
raguan troops had fired on an “intruding” helicopter but said nothing about 
shooting Schwab on Honduran soil. Nonetheless, the Nicaraguans announced 
they would conduct a full investigation. “The government deplores this incident 
and expresses its condolences to the pilot's family,” said the official communiqué. 
It also expressed the hope “that this casualty will not be used as a pretext to ag- 
gravate the already critical situation in Central America.” On that point, at least, 
Managua and Washington appeared to be in agreement 
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against what would be perceived as an 
outside threat to Nicaragua. Cisneros 
urged that aid to rebels be suspended 
through 1985 to give the U.S. a chance to 
test hints by the Sandinistas that they 
might be willing to agree to some liberal- 
ization. Partly at the urging of Com- 
missioner Robert Strauss, former chair- 
man of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee, Cisneros and Diaz-Alejandro 
muted their dissents, recording them as 
individual “notes” rather than asa formal 
minority report. 

There was virtually no dissent on the 
economic sections of the report. The Rea- 
gan Administration has requested $477 
million in economic aid to Central Amer- 
ica this fiscal year. Kissinger and his col- 
leagues urged that it immediately request 
$400 million more and then allota total of 
$8 billion for fiscal years 1985 through 
1989. At an annual average of $1.6 billion, 
that sum would be'more than triple the 
current request. The commission pro- 
posed that the aid be concentrated on ba- 
sic needs: food, education, health, and the 
building of roads, ports and other labor- 
intensive projects. 


bout a quarter of the aid would be 

dispensed through a Central 

American development organi- 

zation that would draw up re- 
gional plans. It would be chaired by an 
American but include representatives of 
all seven Central American nations.* In 
effect, this would be the Marshall! Plan for 
Central America long advocated by Jeane 
Kirkpatrick, U.S. Ambassador to the 
United Nations and a senior adviser to 
the commission. Economic aid, the panel 
said, should be made conditional on the 
recipients’ agreeing to democratic re- 
forms that would make the benefits avail- 
able to poor as well as rich. 

In both Congress and the Administra- 
tion there is talk that these recommenda- 
tions could be put into effect only by stuff- 
ing them all into an omnibus bill that 
would contain something for legislators of 
every ideological persuasion. In his week- 
ly Saturday radio broadcast, Reagan an- 





nounced that he would submit “a compre- 


hensive plan for achieving the objectives 
set forth by the commission” and gave it 
not one but two names. Formally, and 
grandly, it will be called the Central 
American Democracy, Peace and Recov- 
ery Initiative. Reagan is unofficially call- | 
ing it the Jackson Plan, after the late 
Democratic Senator Henry Jackson of 
Washington, who suggested creation of | 
the commission. Like Kissinger and his 


tisanship for all it is worth. A problem like 
Central America, where governments, 
economies and lives are at stake.demands | 
nothing less. —By George J. Church. Re- | 
ported by Laurence |. Barrett and Johanna 


| 
| colleagues, the President is playing bipar- } 








| *Costa Rica, El Salvador. Guatemala. Honduras, 


Belize, Panama and even Nicaragua, if it agrees to 
internal reform 
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hrases like “focus of evil” and “evil 

empire” will probably not be heard 
around the White House for a while. Or so 
it would seem, judging from a preview of 
the major foreign policy address on the 
Soviet Union that President Reagan is 
scheduled to make early this week. What- 
ever the President might have said about 
the Kremlin in the past, he has decided to 
cal! a truce in the war of words that has 
sent superpower relations plummeting to 
the lowest point in two decades. Instead, 
Reagan intends to steer a course, in his 
words, of “credible deterrence and peace- 
ful competition.” As he planned to say in 
his speech: “Neither we nor the Soviet 
Union can wish away the differences be- 
tween our two societies and philosophies. 
But we should always remember that we 
do have common interests and that the 
foremost among them is to avoid war and 
reduce the level of arms.” 








By speaking more softly to the Soviets, 
the President hopes to rob the Democrats 
of the war-and-peace issue. According to 
recent public opinion polls, Americans 
have grown anxious about the Adminis- 
tration’s tough way of handling the 
Kremlin, and Reagan's advisers think 
some conciliatory words could go far to 
soothe their jitters, Whether his softer line 
will anger the President's conservative 
supporters is another matter. The White 
House apparently feels that the Reagan 
record over the past three years will satis- 
fy the right wing, however moderate the 
President may sound in 1984. 

But Reagan has more than domestic 
politics on his mind. His milder message 
was supposed to set the tone for the meet- 
ing between Secretary of State George 
Shultz and Soviet Foreign Minister An- 
drei Gromyko this week in Stockholm. 
Both men will be traveling to the Swedish 
capital to attend the opening ceremonies 
of the Conference on Confidence and Se- 
curity-Building Measures and Disarma- 
ment in Europe. It will be the first time 
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A Thaw in the Big Chill 


Reagan talks softly on the eve of a superpower meeting 


Shultz and Gromyko have met since they 
exchanged angry words in Madrid last 
September over the Soviet downing of 
Korean Air Lines Flight 007. Their dis- 
cussions, along with Reagan's speech, will 
be closely monitored by US. allies in 
Western Europe, where the rise in super- 
power tensions has been felt most keenly. 
The President was not expected to of- 
fer any new initiatives to break the dead- 
lock that has existed since the Soviets 
walked out of arms-control talks in Gene- 
va last year to protest the deployment of 
new NATO missiles in Europe. The shift 
will be one of tone, reflecting Reagan's 
confidence that the U.S. can now negoti- 
ate from a position of strength, thanks to 
its military buildup and economic recov- 
ery. Reagan planned to tell the nation 
that now there was less danger that “the 
Soviet leadership will underestimate our 
strength or question our resolve” and that 


the US. was “in its strongest position in 
years to establish a constructive and real- 
istic working relationship with the Soviet 
Union.” He also intended to ask the Sovi- 
ets to help reduce tension and terrorism 
around the world, particularly in the-Mid- 
dle East, and to seek arms reductions. 


oscow may not be willing to listen. 

The official Soviet news agency, 
TASS, pointedly noted last month “that 
neither the Stockholm conference nor bi- 
lateral contacts can substitute for the Ge- 
neva talks, which were disrupted through 
the fault of the Reagan Administration.” 
Soviet President Yuri Andropov has not 
made a public appearance in five months, 
but the Kremlin keeps signaling that he is 
actively involved in decision making. Last 
week Andropov sent a message to a visit- 
ing delegation of French peace activists 
urging that “not a single chance should be 
missed for a return to the path of talks.” 
But the Soviet leader continued to insist 
that negotiations would only resume 
when NATO was ready to “return to the 
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situation which had existed prior to the | 
start of the deployment of U.S. medium- 
range missiles in Europe.” 

With the Geneva talks ruptured, the 
Stockholm conference has become the fo- 
cus of hopes for some movement out of the 
superpower impasse. Under the terms of 
the final document of the Madrid Confer- 
ence on Security and Cooperation in Eu- 
rope, the Stockholm gathering is not even 
supposed to discuss nuclear arms control. 
Instead, the estimated 350 delegates from 
Europe, the U.S. and Canada will discuss 
ways of reducing the risk of a convention- 
al war in Europe. 

During the coming months the NATO 
allies will push in Stockholm for improve- 
ments in the present system, which re- 
quires a nation to give notice of military 
maneuvers of 25,000 troops or more at 
least 21 days before they begin. The fate 
of such initiatives may depend on whether 
the Warsaw Pact nations distract the con- 
ference with propaganda blasts against 
the new NATO missiles or high-sounding 
but insubstantial “declaratory proposals” 
against aggression. In a press conference 





for Europeans last week, Shultz warned 
against expecting immediate improve- 
ments in Soviet-American relations. “We 
are prepared for a thaw,” he said, “but 
whether there is one will reflect what the 
desires of the Soviet Union are. It takes 
two to thaw.” 

The President intended to make the 
same point in his speech by calling on the 
Soviets to honor international agree- 
ments. As evidence, the Administration 
planned to send Congress a report this 
week listing alleged treaty violations. The 
document accuses the Soviet Union of ig- 
noring prohibitions on the use of chemical 
and biological weapons. It also cites a ra- 


| dar facility and a new missiles system that 


appear to violate arms control agreements 
A White House aide insisted that there was 
nothing contradictory about the accusato- 
ry report and the conciliatory speech. Said 
he: “The Soviets will still lie and cheat— 
but we won't be announcing it with a 
megaphone any more.” —By John Kohan. 
Reported by Douglas Brew and Barrett Seaman/ 
Washington, with other bureaus 
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In his Manchester, N.H., headquarters: the candidate stands alone on the ground floor, a 


Crashing Back to Earth? 


After a promising launch, Glenn’s campaign is losing its boosters 


s recently as last summer, the John 

Glenn presidential campaign brimmed 
with promise. The Democratic Senator 
from Ohio, a solid political centrist and 
space-age hero, would provide voters with 
a comfortable choice between the right 
(President Reagan) and the left (Demo- 
cratic Front Runner Walter Mondale) 
But the high hopes are fading. “Within 
the past three months,” says Mississipp! 
Democratic Chairman Danny Cupit, 
‘Glenn sort of disappeared from the face 
of the earth.” 

All across the country, Glenn’s cam- 
paign for the Democratic nomination has 
slowed surprisingly. In polls of Democrats 
in the South, an area critical to his 
chances, Glenn went from September fa- 
vorite (39% for Glenn to 33% for Mon- 
dale) to December underdog (29% to 
43%). Between October and December in 
lowa, which holds delegate-selection cau- 
cuses next month, polls show that Glenn's 
support slipped from 27% to 20% despite 
eight trips through the state, Similarly, 
TIME’s Yankelovich poll found Glenn 
and Mondale running almost even early 
last fall, but by December showed Mon- 
dale with nearly a 2-to-1 lead 

What went wrong? Some of the prob- 
lems are beyond blame: Mondale started 
out in front and has campaigned almost 
flawlessly. But the failure of the Glenn en- 
terprise will surely turn out to have been 
John Glenn. “He knows about going to 
outer space,’ says Florida Legislative 
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a nominal Glenn 
much 


Aide Jack Newsome 
supporter, “but he does not know 
about running a campaign.” 

From the outset, the premise of 
Glenn’s campaign has seemed question- 
able. He pitches himself as a moderate ap- 
pealing to “the constituency of the 
whole.” Yet primaries tend to be domi- 
nated by ideological activists, not middle- 
of-the-roaders. Glenn and company also 
staked too much on the magic of his astro- 
nautical fame. “They really believed they 
could transfer the aura of celebrity into a 
political gain,” says a politician from 
Glenn's home state. “It is now clear they 
can’t do that.” Americans are indeed ea- 
ger to Hero Glenn, but once the 
crowds gather, they are seldom won over 
At the lowa State Fairgrounds, he wanted 
to shorten his 25-minute prepared speech, 
but his extemporaneous rambling actual- 
ly added twelve minutes. Instead of con- 
soling or rousing angry steelworkers at a 
plant in Chicago, Glenn disappointingly 
told them that he did not know the partic- 
ulars of their factory’s planned shutdown 

Glenn is so prosaic that sometimes he 
has trouble reciting the vivid rhetoric of 
his staff-written speeches. His off-the-cuff 
remarks are rote and usually filled with 
military acronyms, numbing statistics and 
gawky phrases like “Nobel laureate—type 
research.” He rarely seems loose in public 
let alone passionate. Nor is it Just a matter 
of style: his ideas tend to be fuzzy when 
they are not unimaginative. “Voters are 


see 


no-frills dormitory for young volunteers with sleeping bags 


looking for candidates with some vision of 
what this country can be,” says Chicago’s 
Lawrence Walsh, a media consultant 

Because his managers expected to rely 
on television to whip up support, their field 
organization has been weak. Says Barbara 
Leach, an lowa Democratic official who 
supports Colorado Senator Gary Hart 

Dozens of rural people asked to host an 
event for Glenn, and they would not even 
get a return call.” Important local officials 
have been neglected as well. The reluc- 
tance to play politics reflects Glenn’s 
aloofness. Says Leach: “Candidates get the 
organizations they deserve.” 

To be sure, Glenn might suddenly find 
his stride in the accelerating frenzy of de- 
bates and primaries. “We are just begin- 
ning,” says Paul Shone, Glenn’s campaign 
coordinator in New Hampshire. “The 
people are just now getting receptive to the 
hoopla.’ Mondale is bound to come under 
closer scrutiny as he becomes more firmly 
ensconced as the front runner. His staff is 
already concerned that expectations are 
too high, that even solid victories in the 
early contests will be judged lackluster 

Glenn's last, best hope, an expensive 
media barrage, is getting under way. Four 
TV commercials went on the air last week, 
describing his military background and 
his earnest Senate career. Being prepared 
for possible broadcast is a second, more ag- 
gressive wave of ads that attack Mondale 
The urgency in the Glenn camp is palpa- 
ble. “It’s hard to start a campaign all over 


again,” says one veteran pollster, “and 
that's what they have been forced 
to do.” —By Kurt Andersen. Reported by 


Christopher Ogden/Chicago and John E. Yang 
with Glenn 
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More Sweet than Sour | 


Zhao’s visit strengthens Sino-American relations 


Di and perhaps bemused, the 
guest of honor stood quietly through 
the welcoming din. Before him on the 
White House lawn, a fife-and-drum corps 
stepped loudly and flawlessly through its 
paces. In the distance, a knot of pro-Tai- 
wanese demonstrators chanted protests 
against his presence. Thus in noisy, if pe- 
culiarly democratic fashion did the U.S. 
capital greet Chinese Premier Zhao 
Ziyang. Zhao, the highest-ranking Peking 
official ever to visit the U.S..* had come to 
shore up a wobbly relationship. Said Zhao 
at the White House ceremony: “I come as 
a friendly envoy of the Chinese people for 
the purpose of seeking increased mutual 
understanding.” 

The concrete results of Zhao’s visit— 
two bilateral agreements—were not major 
breakthroughs. The first extended an ear- 
lier accord that established the exchange 
of scientific information and personnel 
The second paved the way for more specif- 
i¢ agreements on joint development of off- 
shore oil. coal and other sectors of the Chi- 
nese economy. Said one U.S. official: “It 
tells Chinese foreign-trading companies 
that it is all right to ‘buy American.’ ~ 

More nettlesome was a planned ac- 
cord on nuclear cooperation that would 
permit China to buy U.S. nuclear reactors 
and fuel for peaceful purposes. The agree- 
ment fell prey to Chinese misgivings over 
the congressionally mandated require- 
ment that nuclear material not be repro- 
cessed or transferred without U.S. ap- 
proval. Prospects are slim that a com- 
promise agreement can be worked out in 
time for Reagan's scheduled visit to Pe- 
king in April. Nonetheless. Administra- 
tion officials were cheered by Zhao's ver- 
bal assurances that China intends to 


Deng Xiaoping. China's de facto boss, visited the 
US. in 1979 as Vice Premier 
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Reagan walks Premier to his car after signing ceremonies f 





nal 


or economic and scientific accords 


abide by the 1968 nuclear nonprolifera- 
ion treaty, which it has refused to sign 

The centerpiece of Zhao’s mission 
was a wide-ranging 70-minute talk with 
Reagan in the Oval Office. The session 
went well, despite one presidential gaffe 
Reagan erroneously thanked Zhao for al- 
lowing American representatives to ques- 
tion Vietnamese refugees living in China 
about U.S. soldiers classified as missing in 
action in the Viet Nam War. In fact, Chi- 
na has only approved talks with its offi- 
cials, not the refugees. The Chinese leader 
diplomatically let the comment pass, but 
his colleagues were horrified 

There were fewer difficulties on other 
issues, although Zhao forcefully stated 
China's claim to Taiwan. “This is China’s 
internal affair.” his aides quoted him as 
saying at one point during the Oval Office 
session. “We cannot make any commit- 
ment to the settlement of the question by 
peaceful means only.” 

Another hotspot. North Korea, was 
also discussed. Zhao alerted Reagan to 
that country’s willingness to hold three- 
way unification talks with South Korea 
and the US. hours before the Pyongyang 
government made the offer public. Secre- 
lary of State George Shultz and Reagan 
urged China to participate in such talks, a 
request Zhao agreed to consider 

During the whirl of dinners. meetings 
and interviews. Zhao. 64, scored points 
for his sophistication. low-key manner 
and personal warmth. By week's end afler 
he had jetted to San Francisco and then 
headed back east for meetings in New 
York City. there was little doubt that 
Zhao’s first trip to the U.S. would be a 
success. Said Reagan in his farewell: "We 
now look forward all the more to our trip 
in April. Knowing that friends will be 
there to greet us.” i 
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Holy Mission | 
New ties raise old questions 


Gr the historic nature of the step. 
there was remarkably little fanfare 
The word came first from Rome. A few 
hours later, the State Department made it 
official. After a lapse of 117 years, the 
USS. was establishing full diplomatic rela- 
tions with the Vatican. 

Ronald Reagan chose William Wil- 
son, who has been the presidential repre- 
sentative to the Vatican since 1981. to 
serve as the new ambassador. Wilson, 69. 
is a California real estate developer and 
charter member of Reagan's kitchen cab- 
inet of personal advisers. Archbishop Pio 
Laghi, 61, the apostolic delegate in Wash- 
ington, will become Wilson's counterpart, 
the papal pro-nuncio. One of the Holy 
See’s ablest diplomats. he previously 
served in Argentina, where he assisted the 
Vatican's mediation of the Beagle Chan- 
nel dispute between Argentina and Chile 
“An essential concern of the Vatican and 
our Government is how we can work to- 
gether, for example. in bringing peace to 
Central America or producing a solution 
to the Lebanese conflict.” Wilson told 
TIME last month 

Reagan's action stirred sharp domestic 
dissent among those who believe it violates 
the constitutional separation of church and 
state. South Carolina Democrat Fritz Hol- 
lings and Connecticut Republican Lowell 
Weicker said they would oppose Senate 
confirmation of Wilson. Explained Hol- 
lings: “It is in violation of the First Amend- 
ment and sets a bad precedent.” A number 
of church groups. including the National 
Council of Churches (N.C.C.), also object- 
ed. The President's “incautious and naive 
action” could stir up “anti-Catholic ani- 
mus.” said Dean Kelley of the N.C.C 

In 1867. Congress barred funding of a 
mission to the Vatican as a result of anti- 
papal sentiment. President , 
Truman tried to re-estab-* 
lish ties in 195] but was 
forced to back down. Con- 
gress repealed the prohibi- 
tion in November with little 
Opposition 

No Pope in modern 
times has taken such a direct 
interest in wielding diplo- 
matic influence as John Paul 
II. Now that the U.S. has be- 
come the 107th nation with 
which it has diplomatic relations. the Vati- 
can may move to establish ties with the 
world’s other superpower. In spite of a gen- 
eral belief in the Vatican that the Soviet 
KGB was behind the 1981 shooting of the 
Holy Father. relations with Moscow are 
surprisingly good. Jozef Cardinal Glemp. 
Poland's Primate. plans to visit the Soviet 
Union in a few months. Before he leaves. 
Vatican sources say. he will meet with 
John Paul to discuss ways to improve Vati- 
can-Kremlin communications E 
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It ts about time you got a chance to get ahead. 


The Sears Financial Network was created to make sure that everyone 
could have the chance to get the help they need with their money. No matter 
who they are or how much they have. 

That's why now, you Sey i some of the most highly respected financial 
advice available. With over 3 Sears Financial Network member company 
offices across the country, you can get straight talk on insurance from 
Allstate, investments from Dean Witter, estate from 
Coldwell Banker and, in California, banking from Sears 
Savings Bank. SEARS 

And now, in more and more Sears stores, there's a Sears Financial FINANCIAL 
| NETWORK 


under one roof. Either way, it’s time you got the help you need. 
The Sears Financial Network. It’s about time. It’s about trust. It’s 
about you. Trust us to make it work for you. 


©Sears, Roebuck and Co., 1984. Allstate Insurance Company, Home Office: Northbrook, Illinois. *Avatlable in California. 


Network Center where member companies are together, conveniently, | 











reluctant 
customer arrives 


in his Peugeot 


I isn't fair, the boy thought, he had 
distinctly heard “ice-cream cone” 
mentioned, and now here he was, in- 
stead, perched high in the air wearing 
a sheet while somebody named Joe 
pretended to be his friend and made 
the hair fall off his head and tickle his 
nose So he sneezed. 

It isn't fair, his mother thought, he’s 
still a baby! The curls were so sweet. 
Now he looks like a little stranger with 
his ears sticking out like that. And 
there's the back of his neck, so defense- 
less. She must remember to keep one 
of his curls, maybe tie it up with a 
ribbon and put it in the family album. 

“Well, I'll be darned, the boy ac- 
tually has a forehead!” said the father, 
and laughed. 

The boy didn’t know why it was 
funny, but he laughed too. 








Seats wrapped in a soft, supple leather are 
standard equipment in the Peugeot 505 ST! 
Both front seats are heated in the winter. 





he car in which the boy will visit 

the ice-cream parlor next is a 
Peugeot 505 STI. Itis perhaps the most 
comfortable car you have ever sat in. 

The leather seats, you see, are built 
with expensive polymerized foam in- 
stead of the usual bouncy springs. Your 
mind will tell you that you are travel- 
ing along a bumpy road, but very little 
of the roughness will ever reach you 


through the seats. 

Almost every imaginable luxury is 
standard equipment: air conditioning; 
electric sunroof; central locking; elec - 
tric windows; cruise control; power- 
assisted steering and brakes; and so on. 

The Peugeot is very much a car 
for comfort of body. 

It is also a car for comfort of mind. 
There are hidden locks that can be set 


to prevent children from accidentally to $17.965* If you would like to know 
opening the rear doors. more, please call 1-800-447-2882 
Fitted with such exotica as silver- toll free anywhere in the continental 
tipped spark plugs and magnetic-pulse U.S. fora facts-filled brochure and the 
ignition, the gasoline-engined 505STI name of your nearest Peugeot dealer. 
is designed to carry you 30,000 miles 
between tune-ups. (Also available is a 
turbocharged-diesel engine.) 
Prices of the sedans and station 
wagons of Peugeot range from $11,300 
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AT&T COMMUNICATIONS 


READY TO SERVE You 
FOR THE FOLLOWING CALLS 


ATS ARD 

CALLING CARD 
COLLECT 

888 TOLL FREE 
Peery ASSISTANCE 


LIFT HANDSET FOR INSTRUCTIONS 





Meet AT&I3 Newest Public Phone. 
The Advantage Is Plain To See. 


With the new AT&T Card Caller, you can call anywhere like you've San 
never called before. The AT&T Card Caller is a special public telephone ©) 1a Cora Cater 
that allows you to charge any kind of call simply by using your AT&T Card, 
a new card you'll be receiving if you already have a Calling Card. 

The AT&T Card Caller is designed to read billing information directly 
from a magnetic strip attached to the back of the AT&T Card. There's no 
need to talk to an operator and no need for coins. It’s easier and faster to 
make calls because the phone does most of the work. But best of all, the 
AT&T Card Caller is equipped with a video display screen that gives 
you step-by-step instructions on how to use the phone. 

Once your billing information is entered into the phone, there's 
no need to hang up or use your card again to make additional 
calls. Instead, you push a button marked “New Call” and dial your 
next number. 

Currently, the AT&T Card Caller can be found at the Greater 
Cincinnati International Airport. 

Throughout the year they'll be appearing 






. . . —_ 

in major airports all over the country. —_ 

Look for them in your area, and see for —= ATfel 
yourself why the new AT&T Card Caller is —_—_ 


the best way to call anywhere. = 
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ABetter Idea? _ 


Building Fords in Mexico 


Max: has often been used by USS. 
automakers as a junkyard for dump- 
ing outdated models. Now Ford is making 
a U-turn. The company has decided to 
cross the border and spend $500 million to 
build a new small car at Hermosillo in 
northwestern Mexico. 

To help make its Mexican car, Ford 
has teamed up with Toyo Kogyo, Japan's 
third-largest auto company, after Toyota 
and Nissan, and the maker of Mazda cars. 
Toyo Kogyo (1983 sales: $5.8 billion), 
25% owned by Ford, will supply engines 
and transmissions for the Mexican model 
from its Hiroshima factories. 

Most of the plant's annual production 
of 130,000 cars will be heading north to 
Ford’s American and Canadian dealers, 
the nearest of which is only 160 miles 
from the factory. Ford hopes to use the car 
to replace the Mercury Lynx, whose sales 
have dropped from 95,000 in 1982 to 
79,000 last year. Though Ford has recov- 
ered from losses of $658 million in 1982 
and had profits of $1.1 billion during the 
first nine months of 1983, the company’s 
overall U.S. market share has dropped 
from 22.8% in 1978 to 17.1% in 1983. In 
the $20 billion U.S. small-car market, 
Ford’s share of sales has dropped from 
21% in 1982 to 18.7% last year 

Ford headed south partly to take 
advantage of Mexico’s low wage rates. 
Though Mexican autoworkers have a rep- 
utation for sloppy production, some are 
paid only 56¢ an hour, against $12.71 for 
their U.S. counterparts. Ford expects to 
employ 3,000 workers when it starts to 
produce the subcompact in late 1986. 
American union leaders immediately 
called the move a threat to job security. 
The Ford plant will become the second- 
largest automobile factory in Mexico and 
a tonic for its sickly auto industry, which 
last year produced 260,000 cars, down 
from 571,000 in 1981. 

Ford's decision to seek Japanese help 
is another example of the intricate global 
alliances that automakers are rushing to 
make. It also means that each of Detroit's 
Big Three now relies on a Japanese com- 
pany to provide some of its small cars. 
Starting next year. GM plans to build 
some 250,000 small cars a year with 
Toyota in a plant in Fremont, Calif. 
By 1986 the company hopes to import 
300,000 cars built by Suzuki and Isuzu. 
Predicts GM Chairman Roger Smith: 
“Joint ventures are going to be a way of 
life.” Chrysler, which last week filed an 
antitrust suit seeking to prevent the 
Toyota-GM hookup, imports four Mitsu- 
bishi models and will probably replace its 
aging Omni and Horizon models with a 
car built overseas. Says Chrysler Vice 
Chairman Gerald Greenwald: “The days 
of U.S.-based small-car production are 

coming toan end.” = 
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The Presidency / Hugh Sidey 
I a a 


Talking Peace and Pork Chops 


White House dinner is the American family assembled. from labor leaders to 

billionaires, actors, architects, academicians and athletes. They gathered last 
Tuesday in honor of China’s Premier Zhao Ziyang, who governs more people 
than anyone else in this world. 

The White House is modest by the palatial standards of Europe and Asia and 
especially dwarfed by the Chinese and Soviet ceremonial chambers. That is its 
charm. When people travel here from across the country, they shed jealousies 
and politics and prejudices. They crowd around the fires that subdue the winter 
chill and become neighbors. The mighty climb down. The humble are elevated. 
Zhao Ziyang for all of his billion constituents, seemed in the evening's lovely 
glow like a favorite uncle, smiling a little too much, wanting to be a bit American, 
talking about peace and pork chops. 

Redskins Quarterback Joe Theismann looked beneficent, his eyes cast up to 
the oil painting of the Great Emancipator above the mantel of the state dining 

= rackeiwan—rHewwitenouse TOOM, his throwing arm re- 
strained by his tuxedo, his 
hands folded as in supplica- 
tion, his partner the dainty 
Nancy Reagan instead of the 
“diesel” John Riggins. In his 
dignified spectacles, Actor 
Burt Reynolds could have 
been taken for a professor 
| of Chinese art. At his side 
| was Dinah Shore, gracefully 
gowned with Hollywood- 
style décolletage 

Former Secretary of State 
Henry Kissinger looked as if 
he had never left the East 
Room. Zbigniew Brzezinski, 
who was Jimmy Carter’s Kis- 
singer, gave the impression 
with his engaging smile that 
he would stay if he were just 
asked again. 

Former Texas Governor 
John Connally was more like 
a movie star than the movie stars, with the exception of Gregory Peck, who still 
makes one expect Moby Dick to swim in after him. Shirley Temple Black, who 
visited the White House in 1938 at age ten, still had much of the sparkle of Little 
Miss Marker. There were Rockefellers and Roosevelts and Boeing Chief T. Wil- 
son and Los Angeles Olympics Wizard Peter Ueberroth. 

There was a fellow named Harrison who led the U.S. Ping Pong team to Chi- 
na back in 1971, and Connie Chung, the NBC anchor whose parents and four sis- 
ters were born in China and who bravely tried her Chinese on Zhao, who bravely 
professed understanding. Ruth Graham, Billy’s beautiful wife, sat on the Presi- 
dent's left. Billy was on duty, making arrangements in Europe for his crusade, the 
only thing that could keep him away. The devil and Richard Nixon did not. 

The night smelled of the promise of spring. Tiny cherry trees had been forced 
to yield a few of their delicate blooms. Flowering quince and more cherry 
branches curled from huge vases. There were roses, tulips, lilacs, azaleas, camel- 
lias and hyacinths in clusters and stunning cascades. 

The sparkling wine used for the toasts (Schramsberg Crémant Demi-sec 
1981) lacked luster. But the California red (Silver Oak Cabernet Sauvignon 1978) 
was a western rainbow, smooth and joyous. The beef farci en croiite was a might 
overdone, but the candy sculpture of birds and flowers (all edible) that decorated 
the dessert servings was exquisite. 

The night's heroics were performed by a tiny sergeant of the Army’s Strolling 
Strings. Without flinching, she fiddled a mere two feet from the ear of Violin Vir- 
tuoso Isaac Stern, who would play Beethoven later. 

Some time during dinner, snow began to fall, huge tumbling white flakes 
limned in the lights beyond the tall windows. The candles cast moving shadows 
on the walls. The people hushed and pulled closer together, reminded by the art- 
istry of God and man of the good things this nation can do. 











Sharing a toast with Foreign Minister Wu Xueqian 
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“Government Is Run Horribly” 





A panel uncovers waste and names names, sort of 


he warning: annual federal deficits 

will run as high as $2 trillion by the 
end of the century if current trends con- 
tinue. The alternative: annual savings in 
federal spending can amount to $1.9 tril- 
lion by the year 2000 if the Administra- 
tion and Congress implement each of 
some 2,500 highly specific businesslike re- 
forms in the way the Government oper- 
ates. The budget, moreover, can be bal- 
anced without raising taxes or curtailing 
the military buildup if governmental 
waste and inefficiencies are cut out. 

Those grand findings should ring me- 








$91 for screws that cost 3¢ “in any hard- 
ware store.” He charged that the Federal 


| Government has failed to collect some 


$100 billion each year in taxes that are 
owed it. “If you're still paying taxes,” he 
said to his audience, “hi, sucker.” 

The task force presented what it 
called “random examples of bureaucratic 
absurdity” and noted how much could be 
saved over three years if the practices 
were stopped. Among them: the failure of 
the Government to negotiate discounts on 
freight charges with high-volume ship- 
pers ($530 million); spending by the Vet- 


Chairman Grace with task-force reports at closing press conference 
Some 2,500 suggestions on how to whittle the deficit without raising taxes. 


lodically in Ronald Reagan's politically 
attuned ears, for they totally conform to 
his views about runaway federal spend- 
ing. Unfortunately for his Administra- 
tion, they also contain jarring criticisms 
about how he is managing the Govern- 
ment. The conclusions are the work of a 
task force of 162 corporate executives* 
and their staffs, which toiled for 18 
months turning out 2,300 pages on Gov- 
| ernment inefficiency. The group finished 
last week with the claim that it had pin- 
pointed ways in which $424.4 billion can 
be saved in just the next three years. 

“The Government is run horribly,” 
declared the task-force chairman, J. Peter 
Grace, 70. the flamboyant head of the 
New York-based W.R. Grace & Co. He 
noted that the Pentagon had been paying 





Among the most prominent panel members were 
Bennett Archambault, chairman of Stewart-Warner 
Corp.; Edward N. Ney. chairman of Young & Rubi- 
cam Inc., and Wilson S. Johnson. president of the 
National Federation of Independent Business 
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erans Administration of $61,250 a bed to 
construct its nursing homes rather than 
the $16,000 common for private homes 
($474 million); maintaining 12,469 post 
offices that serve fewer than 100 people 
each ($272 million); failure to keep money 
seized from criminals in interest-bearing 
accounts ($50 million). 

The Grace group's big-ticket items 
will be politically difficult to change. 
Some $30 billion could be saved over 
three years, it contends, by raising the av- 
erage civil service retirement age from 55 
to the private sector's prevalent 64 and 
scaling back cost of living increases. Not- 
ing that military personnel can retire after 
30 years of service at about 75% of base 
pay, the survey said $26.1 billion in spend- 
ing would be cut by making benefits for 
future military retirees more comparable 
to civilian pensions. 

The commission also investigated the 
perennial problem of getting Congress to 


go along with the closing of unneeded mili- 
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| tary installations and the abandonment of 
various expensive public works projects. 


The response by top bureaucrats to ques- | 


tions about Congress was not enthusiastic. 
Officials in the Defense Department, the 
Veterans Administration and the Envi- 
ronmental Protection Agency refused to 
name congressional culprits. Officials in at 
least two agencies would not meet the in- 
vestigators face to face. Instead, questions 
were sent to them in unmarked envelopes 
and the answers went back the same way. 
written on paper bearing no letterheads. 
As one assistant secretary explained: 
“Long after your report is forgotten. we'll 
have to deal with these committees in 
Congress, and it would be suicide for us to 
cooperate with you.” 

Grace’s team persisted and by last 
month had produced a 263-page report 


Opposition to needed reforms and naming 
the big spenders in Congress. When the 
group closed up shop last week, however, 
the specific boondoggles had been deleted 
and the report no longer named names. 
Grace contended that so many instances 
of congressional meddling with sound 
business practices had been found that it 
was impossible to list them all and unfair 
to cite only a few examples. 

The unexpurgated first draft of the re- 
port, however, promptly leaked. It praised 
some members of Congress for placing 
the national interest above their home- 
district concerns (Democratic Represen- 
tatives Les Aspin of Wisconsin and 
Patricia Schroeder of Colorado and Re- 
publican Congressman Silvio Conte of 
Massachusetts). It also noted candidly 
| that some of the best-known legislators 
had dipped into pork-barrel politics. 
Among them: Democratic Presidential 
Candidate Ernest Hollings and Republi- 
can Senator Strom Thurmond, both of 
South Carolina (for fighting to keep Fort 
Jackson, near Columbia, open); Republi- 
can Senator Robert Dole of Kansas (for 
preventing the closing of a Housing and 
Urban Development Department office 
in Topeka); Senate Minority Leader Rob- 
ert Byrd of West Virginia (for protecting a 
money-losing Amtrak route through his 
state); Democratic Presidential Contend- 
er John Glenn and his Ohio colleague 
Howard Metzenbaum (for stopping the 
transfer out of Cleveland of 19 attorneys 
from the Justice Department's antitrust 
division). 

Reagan is considering appointing a 
new bipartisan panel to forge a consensus 
on the tough tax and spending measures 
needed to reduce the nearly $200 billion 
deficit. He will undoubtedly find the Grace 
report of great help as he tries to score rhe- 
torical points in his continual campaign 
against congressional spendthrifts, even 
those in his own party. But the findings also 
pose a political challenge. Ifsuch huge sav- 
ings are possible, Democrats can ask, why 
has Reagan failed so dismally at cutting 
waste? —By Ed Magnuson. Reported by 
Neil MacNeil/Washington 














listing some 150 examples of legislative | 
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From Hunger 


A task-force report draws fire 


R clusive. After a four-month, $320,000 
probe into the extent of hunger in the 
US., the 13-member President’s Task 
Force on Food Assistance produced a re- 
port last week that wound up by saying, 
“We have not been able to substantiate al- 
legations of rampant hunger.” Though 
the study acknowledged that some were 
going hungry, it insisted there was no way 
to determine who and how many. 

A host of politicians, antipoverty 
groups and religious organizations swiftly 





| denounced the findings. Their reaction 
| blighted White House hopes that the in- 


| vestigation would be accepted as the “no- 


holds-barred study” President Reagan 
had requested. He created the commis- 
sion last August amid a welter of com- 
plaints that the deep cuts in federal food 
programs had contributed to an alarming 
rise in hunger. 

The task force came back with the 
finding that although some hunger does 


arely had a conclusion been so incon- | 
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| the New York Times, 





retired Lieut. 
General Daniel O. Graham, former head 
of the Defense Intelligence Agency, indi- 
cated that the military had unquestion- 
ably been involved in psychic research. 
While he considered McRae’s $6 mil- 
lion budget figure an exaggeration, he 
said, “I wouldn't be surprised if 
the intelligence community were follow- 
ing this. They would be remiss if they 
didn’t.” 

McRae claims the Pentagon financed 
psychic research to study the “shell 
game” basing mode for the MX missile, a 
system that would attempt to confuse So- 
viet military strategists by shifting mis- 
siles among a number of concrete shelters. 
Other esoteric programs uncovered by 
McRae include titles like “Novel Bio- 


| logical Information Transfer Systems,” 


apparently the Pentagon’s way of say- 
ing E.S.P. 

Back in December 1980, Military 
Review, a journal of the U.S. Army, 
carried a cover story titled “The New 
Mental Battlefield.” In his quirky es- 
say, Lieut. Colonel John B. Alexander 
wrote that “there are weapons systems 
that operate on the power of the mind 








exist in the U.S., the President's budget 
cuts have not reduced the availability of | 
food for the poor. To opponents of the Ad- 


and whose lethal capacity has already 
been demonstrated.” He equated the 
first strategic breakthrough in defense 
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ministration, that assertion was about on 
a par with Presidential Counsellor Edwin 
Meese’s comment in October that reports 
of widespread hunger were merely “anec- 
dotal.” Critics pointed to a study by the 
Centers for Disease Central in Atlanta 
Suggesting that as many as 500,000 poor 
children under the age of six are suffering 
from malnutrition. Senator Edward Ken- 
nedy, who made his own investigation of 
hunger in five states last year, declared 
that the report “is a transparent cover-up 


AnE.S.P. Gap 





Exploring psychic weapons 


n the third Tuesday of every month in 
the fall and winter of 1980, a bizarre 
rendezvous allegedly took place in Wash- 
ington, D.C. A Navy officer in a plain ci- 
vilian suit carried a briefcase handcuffed 


| to his wrist into the parlor of “Madame 


of the serious and worsening problem of | 


hunger in America.” 

Headed by J. Clayburn La Force Jr., 
the dean of U.C.L.A.’s Graduate School of 
Management, the panel was overwhelm- 
ingly conservative and Republican. Sever- 
al members have been architects of the 
_ President's cuts in food 
* programs. As an associate 
edirector of the Office of 
¢ Management and Budget, 
= Kenneth Clarkson, for ex- 
sample, helped devise the 

budgets that made | mil- 
lion people ineligible for 
food stamps, lowered food- 
stamp benefits for an addi- 
tional 20 million and took 
2.6 million children out of 
the school lunch program. 

The task force’s report had some- 
thing to displease everyone. Though it 
advocated a net increase of about $200 
million in federal spending for food for 
the poor, Reagan is currently calling for 
further cuts in food-assistance programs 
totaling $636 million for fiscal 1985. 


LaForce 


| “We'd like to sweep the report under 


the rug.” said one White House aide. 
“Its widely considered that it was a 
big mistake.” a 
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Zodiac,” psychic and palm reader. By 
looking at top-secret photographs and 
charts, the clairvoyant attempted to pre- 
dict the movements of Soviet submarines 
off the East Coast. Madame Zodiac's pay- 
ment; $400 cash. 

Ronald McRae, a former investiga- 
tive reporter for Columnist Jack Ander- 
son, tells of this type of clandestine assig- 
nation and of other operations between 
the Pentagon and the so-called psychic 
community in his book Mind Wars, to be 
published this spring. It is one of several 
forthcoming works, written by both skep- 
tics and believers, on the military's forays 
into parapsychology, the quasi-science 
that studies the interaction of mind and 
matter. According to McRae, who is 
skeptical of psychic claims, the Depart- 
ment of Defense has spent $6 million an- 
nually in recent years to research such 
phenomena as extrasensory perception 
(E.S.P.) and mental telepathy. 

The Pentagon denies any interest in 
parapsychology. A Defense Department 
spokesman said last week that officials 
had scrutinized the budgets for fiscal 
years 1983 and 1984 “and can find no 
monies that have been spent for E.S.P. or 
whatever sort of label you want to put on 


those programs.” But in an interview with 


E.S.P. with sole possession of nuclear 
weapons and urged the U.S. to step up its 
research in the field. 

“I know the Government's involved,” 
says Physicist Russell Targ, co-author 
with Keith Harary of the forthcoming 
book The Mind Race. “| did the work,” 
he contends. Because he was working 
with special clearances while at SRI In- 


| ternational, a California research insti- 





tute, Targ will not specify whether the 
Defense Department, the CIA or both 
funded his psychic research programs, 
but he maintains that there was a 
“multimillion-dollar” project, part of 
which focused on “remote 


experiments. 
j n one test, Targ went to Grant’s Tomb 
in New York City and tried to transmit 
an image to a clairvoyant in California. 
The psychic described a high place with a 
view, which she said “makes me think of 
a restaurant or museum.” Her vision, 
Targ argues, was remarkably accurate. 
On a visit to the U.SS.R. in October, 
Targ found that the Soviets had replicat- 
ed some of the experiments he and his 
colleagues had reported in scientific jour- 


nals. Says Targ: “In the Soviet Union, | 


psychic research is taken seriously at the 
highest levels.” 

Sighting submarines by clairvoyance? 
Sending signals with E.S.P.? Representa- 
tive Charlie Rose, a North Carolina 
Democrat on the House Select Commit- 
tee on Intelligence, says it may be 
worth a look. “Some people think this 
is the work of the devil,” says he. “Others 
think it may be the holy spirit. If 
the Soviets, as is evident, feel it is 
worthwhile, I am willing to spend a few 
bucks.” 








viewing” | 
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California’s Down-to-Earth Duke 





onald Reagan would have picked Les- 
ter Lanin and Dom Perignon. Jerry 
Brown might have insisted on box lunches 
in a Sacramento park. George Deukme- 
jian celebrated his first year in office at a 
| Holiday Inn serving steak, salad and be- 
low-the-Borscht Belt Comedian Shecky 
| Greene. When it comes to suavity and 
symbolic gestures, the current Governor of 
California is no match for his two famous 
predecessors. But it hardly seemed to mat- 
ter last week. Describing the budget- 
priced dinner as “a little bit of fence mend- 
ing and a little bit of entertainment,” the 
Republican Governor welcomed 200 leg- 
islators with a confident smile. 





CHE LAWGES 


wien 





Applause from both sides of the aisle: Deukmejian delivers his State of the State address 


Facing a bare till, a tightfisted Governor builds a surplus 


little remained in the till; earlier, billions 
in state revenues had been tapped to bail 
out local governments in the wake of 
Proposition 13, the 1978 voter initiative 
that drastically slashed property taxes. 
Deukmejian faced a staggering $1.5 bil- 
lion deficit, an unemployment rate of 
11.2%, and a Democratic-controlled leg- 
islature steeling for a fight. Having 
pledged not to raise taxes, Deukmejian in- 


stead offered an 18-month salvage plan | 


to balance the 
budget. 
The battle 
















was bitter. Deuk- 
mejian rejected 





The new proposals “will not placate the Democrats, but they do pre-empt them.” 


For once, even the tightfisted Deuk- 
mejian could have afforded to splurge. 
For the first time since he took office last 
January, the Governor's financial re- 
sources and political stock are soaring. 
The state’s coffers, depleted only six 
months ago, are newly flush with an ex- 
pected $205 million surplus this year, and 
nearly $1 billion projected for the next. 
Bolstered by cash and a record public-ap- 
proval rating of 76%, Deukmejian took a 
bold conciliatory step in his State of the 
State address to the legislature the morn- 
ing after the dinner. He presented a $30.3 
billion spending plan that was so compre- 
hensive and popular that even his tough- 
est Democratic detractors clapped. 

Only a short time ago, such applause 
would have been unthinkable. When 
Deukmejian took office in January of 


1983, the recession had eaten away what 


the legislature’s demands for a tax in- 
crease, and instead pared $1.1 billion from 
its budget by selective vetoes of spending 
items. The Democrats retaliated where 
they could, stonewalling Republican ef- 
forts to redraw the state’s congressional 
districts and rejecting three of the Gover- 
nor’s high-level appointees. At times the 
conflict got a little childish. Last summer, 
when the Governor's staff began posting 
the number of days the Democrats had 
been holding the budget “hostage,” the 
Democratic chairman of the rules com- 
mittee yanked the parking passes of three 
of the Governor's staffers. 

Deukmejian prevailed in the budget 
battle. California also was helped greatly 
by the economic recovery, which boosted 
slates across the nation; it particularly ben- 
efited from the boom in defense industries. | 

Compared with his first budget, the | 
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one presented by Deukmejian last week 
was, in the words of Democratic Lieuten- 
ant Governor Leo McCarthy, “an olive 
branch.” Deukmejian reached out with an 
overall spending increase of 11.3%. The 
biggest windfall went to education. The 
University of California system received a 
30% increase in funding, making possible 


salary hikes for the faculty, lower student | 


fees ($1,317 to attend Berkeley, $70 cheap- 


er than last year) and new equipment and | 


programs. Community colleges may also 
receive more money, provided the legisla- 
ture assesses a $50-per-semester fee on stu- 
dents. Deukmejian earmarked $900 mil- 
lion in additional aid to public schools. 
Deukmejian’s unexpected largesse 
does not signal a fundamental change of 
heart, however. His budget eliminates 
5,000 government jobs and calls for $609 
million to build prisons for 11,000 con- 
victs. Health and welfare programs got a 
miserly 3.5% increase. Most important, 


| the debt-fearing Governor socked away 


$950 million for “rainy days.” Said he: 
“This emergency fund is our highest sav- 
ings priority.” 

The sober, dutiful son of Armenian 
immigrants, Deukmejian began his career 
as an attorney in Long Beach, grappling 
his way up in law and politics by means of 
single-minded hard work more than 
personality or connections. As state at- 
torney general, Deukmejian proved a 
tough law-and-order foil to liberal 
Governor Jerry Brown, pushing hard 
for California’s death penalty. Before 
then, Deukmejian had served 16 years 
as a representative in both the state as- 
sembly and senate. Married and with 
three children, Deukmejian is unabashed- 
ly square in his habits and style. Week- 
ends, he commutes to his family home in 
Long Beach. During the week he stays in 


a Sacramento apartment, eating frozen | 


dinners and pizzas many nights. (He was 
prevented from moving into the lavish 
Governor's mansion built by Reagan 
when the Democrats voted not to provide 
funds for the Xanadu.) 


epublican Senate Caucus Chairman 
Ken Maddy observed that the new 
proposals “will not placate the Demo- 
crats, but they do pre-empt them.” Al- 
though his 1984-85 budget seems sure to 


pass, Deukmejian faces skirmishes down | 


the road over his penny-pinching attitude 
toward entitlement programs. Senate 
Democratic Leader David Roberti grum- 
bles, “The Governor hasn't shown much 
movement for the elderly and the poor.” 





Deukmejian’s long-term agenda includes | 


more welfare trimming, reform of a state 


supreme court he deems too liberal and a | 


hotly disputed Republican proposal to re- 
draw legislative districts last jiggered by 
Democrats. The test of his potential as a 


future leader of national stature, now that | 


he has overcome a critical fiscal crisis, 
will be how well he can build a lasting 
prosperity. —By Alessandra Stanley. 
Reported by Joseph J. Kane/Sacramento 
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Going with the Floe 


For towboat crews, life on the Mississippi is a chilling experience 


I was around Thanksgiving that the 
square-bowed towboat Cooperative 
Vanguard revved up its diesels in St. Paul 
and headed down the Mississippi, bound 
for St. Louis. In its charge: an unwieldy 
string of 15 barges, each filled with 1.500 
tons of corn. soybeans or other grains that 
were being rushed to market late in the 
navigation season to capitalize on rising 
prices. The 680-mile trip usually takes six 
to ten days. depending on the traffic at the 
26 locks and dams along the way. This 
time the floating entourage did not reach 
its destination. A sudden blast of arctic 

_air froze sections of the 
Ls = _..* Mississippi solid, trapping 

*the barges near Keokuk, 

lowa. Sighs Tom Michael, 

= Cooperative Vanguard's 


@ LS -engineer: “Every time | 
y look out, there’s the same 
old ice.” 


WELCOME 
BOREDOM 


Michael has plenty of 
company. Strung out over 
a 240-mile stretch of the 
upper Mississippi, embed- 
ded in the ice like pieces 
of an unfinished mosaic. 
are 49 towboats pushing 
more than 600 barges with cargoes worth 
an estimated $150 million. Each boat car- 
ries a skeleton crew that is responsible 
for upkeep and for starting the engines 
once a day to prevent ice buildups on the 
propeller and the hull. “We're just baby- 
sitting a boat.” says Leo Hallinan, 40, a 
deckhand aboard the Ann Blessey 
“If the TV ever went out, they'd have 
to carry us off in ambulances and 
straitjackets.” 

The glassy-eyed 
more drowsy than cold 
the Cooperative Vanguard hand- 
lettered a sign that sums up 
their plight!) WELCOME—BOREDOM 
CITY—POP. 16. Says Doug (“Pee- 
wee”) Flannery, 24, a deckhand on 
the White Knight: “You just watch 
the second hand go around.” To keep 
busy. the crew of the Hawkeye has 
adopted four mallard hens; the men 
aboard the Ann Blessey cast for carp 
using hot dogs and cheddar cheese 
One deckhand reportedly persuaded 
the pilot of the White Knight to 
steer a ragged course around the ice 
floes in pursuit of real or imagined 
Silver foxes 

Most days are whiled away star- 
ing at TV, smoking cigarettes, drink- 
ing countless cups of coffee and 
dredging up new stories to recycle 
“You start running out of lies to tell.” 
says Bob Wills, a three-decade river 
veteran and captain of the Ann 
Blessey. To pass the frozen hours. 
Wills and his two-man crew enjoy a 
friendly game of poker, with a nickel 
limit on raises. Over on the White 
Dawn, gambling is not allowed. Nev- 





boatmen are 
The crew of 
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ertheless. the crew has worn 
out three decks of cards play- 
ing no-stakes spades. Deck- 
hand Tommy Kelly, 36. from 
rural Sugar Tree. Tenn., feels 
safer that way. Says he: “If I 
ever lost $200. my ole lady 
would be waiting at the door 
with a shotgun, 

Every morning deckhands 
check the barges for leaks. It 
takes Phil Popham. 23. about 
30 minutes to inspect the 15 
barges hooked up to the Coop- 
erative Vanguard. He moves 
gingerly across each slippery 
deck. shovels snow from the 
manhole covers that conceal the eleven- 
foot-deep buoyancy compartments, and 
peers inside with his flashlight for telltale 
ice or water. He passes the rest of the day 
reading dog-eared copies of Playboy, Pop- 
ular Mechanics and western novels by 
Louis L'Amour 

The barge companies try to rotate 
personnel every 30 days, but some men 
have been afloat since the vessels got 
stuck. Money is one reason: Scott Knapp. 
engineer of the Ann Blessey, makes $110a 
day to run the tow’s engines for an hour 
Wills’ $210 a day comes painlessly as well 
he spends about two hours monitoring the 
radio and “wheel-washing’'—wagging the 
boat's tail to keep the craft from becoming 
frozen in place like the barges. 

The freeze-up has bottom-line conse- 





The endless winter: icebound barges near Keokuk, lowa 





Captain Bob Wills 


quences. The idle towboats and barges eat 
up about $5.000 a week in diesel fuel. in- 
surance fees. crew salaries and supplies 
Meanwhile. the barge lines must sublease 
other boats to carry cargo on 
zexisling contracts. What is 
=more, corn and soybean prices 
have jumped 10¢ to 1S5¢ per bu 
in some markets, but the grain 
= companies cannot cash in. Agri 
Industries. a large Des Moines 
grain concern, has ten barges of 
corn and five barges of soy- 
beans worth about $3.85 mil- 
lion stuck in the river. “It's go- 
ing to be costly, no question 
about it.” says Lloyd Eneix. se- 
nior vice president of Agri- 
Trans, which has half of its ten- 
boat fleet immobilized. “The 
whole industry is going to suffer 
considerably 
Except for the tedium. however, the 
crews are not suffering. The barge compa- 
nies supply all meals, and the fare is fine 
The men on the Ann Blessey polish off 
inch-thick steaks several limes a week 
Lunch one day last week on the Hawkeye 
consisted of fried chicken, mashed pota- 
toes, tamale pie, green beans, pineapple 
upside-down cake and fresh bread. “The 
cook’s probably working harder than 
anybody,” says Dennis Drury, captain of 


the Cooperative Vanguard 
Oo nce or twice a week, the crews unlash 
their towboats from the paralyzed 
herd of barges and bull through the ice 
into Keokuk (pop. 13,940). There they 
pick up cigarettes, toiletries, groceries, 
drinking water and mail, and make calls 
_ from the outdoor pay phone near the 
lockmaster’s office. The rawboned 
rriver town is hardly humming (KEO- 
*KUK, HOME OF LORI FROELING, MISS 
“IOWA 1979, brags its welcome sign) 
> but the residents are friendly, and al- 
2 cohol, strictly forbidden on the boats 
is amply available. John and Donna 
Coffield invited several of the strand- 
ed bargemen into their home for 
Christmas and New Year's. “The 
last time they came, they drank 26 
pitchers of beer.” recalls John, “and 
they claimed they weren’t thirsty.” 

For one crew member, a tipple 
on the town led to chills and thrills 
After unwinding at the Tee-Pee 
Lounge and Chintz’s Bar on a Satur- 
day night. Hallinan slipped on a jetty 
as he was boarding the Ann Blessey 
and fell into the icy water near the 
bow. It took ten minutes for the crew 
to fish him out. “That was the biggest 
excitement we've had.” said Wills 
“Leo joined the Polar Bear Club.” 

It may be the biggest for a 
while: temperatures remain well be- 
low freezing. and underneath some 
of the barges 15-foot-to-20-foot ice 
buildups have sprouted that will 
take longer to thaw than the river 
Predicts Wills The tows will be 
here ull spring By Susan Tifft. 
Reported by Richard Zacks/Keokuk 
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ARGENTINA 


A Step — 


| 


Sanity | 


Facing the skeletons 
of the “dirty war” 


regenerated force shook the 
foundations of Argentina last 
week: civil justice. No one felt its 
tremors more acutely than the 
country’s former President, Reynaldo 
Bignone, 55, as he emerged from a 
four-hour judicial interrogation in the 
imposing, gray-stone federal court 
building in central Buenos Aires. The 
civilian-clad retired army general slid 
expressionless into the back seat 
of an unmarked gray military limou- 
sine. A three-car escort revved its 
engines, and the caravan sped past 
waiting photographers in the direction 
of the sprawling Campo de Mayo gar- 
rison on the western outskirts of the 
capital. Only a month after handing 
on the presidential baton to his civil- 
ian successor, Raul Alfonsin, Bignone 
was under arrest as part of an investi- 
gation into the 1976 disappearance of 
two army draftees from the country’s 
National Military College at a 
time when Bignone headed the school 
Bignone has also been cited in a 
case involving the 1978 disappearance 
of an industrial technician who was 
caught in a military dragnet for sus- 
pected subversives. Members of the 
technician's family named the former 
President along with a handful of other 
generals who, they said, should be 
made to disclose the whereabouts of their 
relative 
The former President is not alone 
in facing the prospect of court appear- 
ances. For Argentina’s former military 
rulers, the awakening of justice has 
brought the advent of a nightmare: the 
probability that they will be held to 
an unprecedented accounting for the 
bloody excesses that scarred the country 
after the armed forces took power in 
March 1976. Argentina’s highest military 
tribunal was being reconstituted last 
week to begin court-martial proceedings 
against three other military Presidents 
and six members of the rotating junta that 
had ruled the country for the previous 7/4 
years. The charges against the nine: re- 








BOTTARO. 


Setting a tone: Alfonsin at press conference 


sponsibility for homicide and torture 

Elsewhere in the country, there were 
equally dramatic, if more somber stir- 
rings. In the lush Buenos Aires suburb of 
San Isidro, a judge ordered the disinter- 
ment of 41 nameless bodies at a cemetery 
in the nearby town of Boulogne. At a sec- 
ond cemetery in San Antonio de Padua, 
police announced that they had found 
records of another 63 graves marked 
NN (name unknown). During the previ- 
ous three weeks, 238 other anonymous 
corpses had been recovered from burial 
sites across the country 

The director of the municipal ceme- 
tery in the provincial capital of La Plata, 
Oscar Nicolletti, reported last week that 
482 unidentified corpses had been placed 





Ex-President Bignone under arrest 


in local plots between 1976 and 1982 
In the city of Dolores, forensic experts 
were said to be examining the contents 
of 16 plastic bags containing dismem- 
bered human remains. According to 
the local Noticias Argentinas news 
service, the remnants had been found 
floating in the South Atlantic or 
washed up on Argentine beaches be- 
tween 1976 and 1979 
However grim last week’s events 
are, they represent the beginnings of a 
new awakening for Argentina. And as 
agonizing as the process of discovery 
may prove to be, thousands of citizens 
are at last in a position to learn the fate 
of their kin, those among the 6,000 to 
30,000 Argentines who disappeared 
during the welter of abduction, torture 
and murder, known as the “dirty war,” 
waged by the military against terrorism 
from 1974 to 1980. Even confirmation of 
worst fears is a step toward national san- 
ity for Argentina, a country that has been 
haunted for years and deeply lacerated by 
the unexplained absence of the desapare- 
cidos (see ESSAY). At his first presidential 
news conference last week, Alfonsin set a 
tone and a course: “We are taking stock of 
all this horror, and it is necessary that we 
learn the necessity of overcoming all this 
I believe that we have to think in terms of 
reconciliation, a reconciliation directly 
tied to truth and justice.” 

Argentina’s stocktaking is a daring 
and risky initiative on the part of the new 
President. Only days after assuming office 
on Dec. 10, the energetic former country 
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lawyer has made a bid to change the un- 
healthy imbalance between civilian and 
military authority that has long prevailed 
in Argentina, a relationship in which the 
armed forces habitually placed them- 
selves above the country’s U.S.-inspired 
constitution. Now Alfonsin is attempting 
to reintroduce a novelty, the rule of law 
Says Buenos Aires Newspaper Columnist 
J. Iglesias Rouco: “Alfonsin is trying to 
get the country to talk a new language.” 
The election of Alfonsin and his cen- 
ter-left Radical Civic Union party last 
November was a sign that Argentine citi- 
zens wanted to break with the political 
language of their distressing past. From 
1946 to 1974, politics in Argentina re- 
volved around the personality and fascist- 
inspired policies of the country’s most 
famous dictator, the late Juan Domingo 
Peron, and the labor-based mass move- 
ment that remained loyal to his name 
Perén’s return to Argentina in 1973 after 
18 years of exile was the centerpiece of the 
crisis that sparked the dirty war. As part 
of his strategy for regaining power, Peron 
encouraged both right- and left-wing 
violence, plunging Argentina into virtual 
anarchy. After Perdén’s death in 1974, 
his widow and successor, Maria Estela 
(called Isabel) Martinez de Peron, proved 
incapable of managing the forces un- 
leashed by her late husband's demagogu- 
ery. When the military men stepped into 


Mothers of Plaza de Mayo rally against the outgoing military regime 
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Accused chiefs of state, left to right: Gener- 
als Viola, Galtieri and Videla 


the vacuum in 1976, they were hailed as 
the country’s saviors 

Ultimately, the generals proved to be 
as inept as Sefiora Perdén had been in 
managing Argentina—and much more 
bloody-minded. Their counterterrorism 
campaign was successful, but it made Ar- 
gentina an international human rights pa- 
riah. Argentina staggered further into 
economic ruin, amassing a $40 billion for- 
eign debt, an unemployment rate of 15% 
and inflation that reached nearly 1000% 
With the failure of their ill-fated Falk- 
lands adventure in 1982, the military was 
tarnished as never before in Argentine 
history 


y contrast, Alfonsin has offered 
Argentines a moral alternative 
honesty and civic virtue as em- 
bodied in his middle-class Radi- 
cals. During his ten-month presidential 
campaign, Alfonsin strode the hustings 
with a copy of Argentina’s 1853 constitu- 
tion in his hand. In his homespun style, 
Alfonsin told the demoralized Argentines 
that their country need not be condemned 
to ridicule and self-doubt, that Argentina 
had a future. Says Edgardo Catterberg, a 
political scientist and campaign adviser to 
Alfonsin: “He reached for what was good 
in people.” 
One of Alfonsin’s first moves was to 
weed out the top ranks of the bloated Ar- 





gentine military establishment and ap- 
point service chiefs with whom he felt se- 
cure. He began preparing budget cuts for 
presentation to Congress next month that 
could reduce military spending from 37% 
of the national budget to 12% or 13%. He 
also began considering plans to cut the 
draft of army conscripts by 20% this year, 
to 80,000 

The most spectacular of Alfonsin’s 
early thunderbolts was an order to begin 
court-martial proceedings against the for- 
mer junta members and the three former 
military Presidents considered chiefly re- 
sponsible for the tactics of the dirty war 
Jorge Rafael Videla, Roberto Viola and 
Leopoldo Galtieri. All three former lead- 
ers were forbidden to leave the country 
with orders posted at airports and at the 
borders. Alfonsin also submitted a bill, 
swiftly passed by Congress, that repealed 
the so-called Law of Pacification, a last- 
minute junta decree intended to block 
prosecution of the military for their 
bloody counterterrorist activities 

Drastic as Alfonsin’s measures may 
appear, they are intended to preserve the 
Argentine military as a professional insti- 
tution, even while radically redefining its 
importance. By placing broad responsibil- 
ity for the excesses of the dirty war on top 
military leaders, Alfonsin hopes to avoid 
recrimination against the bulk of the 
armed forces membership, which can 


Police stand guard as corpses are exhumed near Buenos Aires 
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claim it was merely following orders from 
above. He has also been careful to prose- 
cute the military leadership using military 
law under standard courts-martial. 
Former President Bignone’s arrest. 
however, results from a civil action 
brought by relatives of the two missing 
draftees charging that Bignone failed to 
report their illegal detention. Other civil 


suits may follow, but for Alfonsin’s pur- | 


poses, a full-scale purge of the armed 
forces would risk both a military counter- 
attack against the government and possi- 
ble chaos among the citizenry. 

So far, the military has accepted Al- 
fonsin’s actions with stoicism. Army 
Chief of Staff Jorge Arguindegui, one of 
Alfonsin’s first new appointments, has 
stated that “the army will accept the or- 
ders of the Commander in Chief. who is 
Sefior Alfonsin.” Privately. a retired army 
major who worked closely with the coun- 
try’s last junta adds that “there is no re- 
gret that the junta leaders are in the posi- 
tion where Alfonsin placed them.” 


here Alfonsin’s maneuvering 
risks Opposition is among the 
Argentine human rights sup- 
porters who helped vote him 


| into office. Two weeks ago, several hun- 


dred civilian spectators jeered as the gov- 
erning Radicals won a 129-115 vote in 
Congress to ensure that human rights 
charges against military personnel would 
be tried in military courts. Said a frustrat- 
ed Hebe de Bonafini, president of the orga- 
nization of mothers of the disappeared, 
known as the Mothers of Plaza de Mayo: 
“With all those hundreds, maybe thou- 
sands, of bodies appearing. why aren't the 
murderers in jail?” Said Emilio Mignone. 
one of Argentina's leading human rights 
activists: “The problem is that nobody in 
Argentina believes in military justice.” 
Despite such criticisms, Alfonsin’s 
moves are producing signs of a catharsis 
in Argentina's resentment-ridden society. 
Newspapers. television and radio are 
filled with long-suppressed revelations 
about the “dirty war.” Stories in sensa- 
tionalist local magazines have related 
how desaparecidos were thrown into the 


sea, lied together “like a string of sau- | 


sages.” or how living and dead bodies 
were burned in an enormous pit nick- 
named /a parrilla (the grill). To Journalist 
Jacobo Timerman. an Argentine exile 
whose account of his arrest and torture at 
the hands of the military drew worldwide 
attention, the stirrings are “new expres- 
sions of life.” 

Meanwhile former President Bignone 
continues to pay the price for the old ex- 


| pressions of life. On Thursday. after one of 
| hiscourt appearances, Bignone was jostled 


in a fracas among newsmen. bystanders 
and his bodyguards. At his press confer- 
ence, Alfonsin said of Bignone’s detention: 
“I would have preferred if it hadn't hap- 
pened, But we are absolutely respectful of 
the law.” — By George Russell. 
Reported by Gavin Scott/Buenos Aires 
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Compressor station at Urengoi, site of a fire that damaged some pipeline equipment 
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Incident at Urengoi 
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Has a fire stalled Moscow's natural gas pipeline? 


FS: the Soviet Union. the building of a 
2.759-mile natural gas pipeline from 
Siberia to Western Europe has become a 
test of technological prowess and a na- 
tional crusade. Over the past two years. 
the Soviets have raced to finish the 
$18 billion project on schedule and prove 
that U.S. economic sanctions aimed at de- 
laying the pipeline have had no impact. 
Construction crews. toiling feverishly in 
the harsh Siberian wilderness, were given 


10% higher wages than similar laborers _ 


receive in Soviet cities and offered bonus- 
es of up to six months’ pay for fast work. 

Deadlines for the pipeline were Janu- 
ary 1984 for the first small shipments of 
gas and June 1984 for completion of the 
compressor stations that would bring the 
line to full operating capacity. With an air 
of satisfaction and triumph. Moscow an- 
nounced two weeks ago that Siberian gas 
had started to flow into France on Jan. |. 
Reported the Soviet news agency Novosti: 
*Whether Washington likes it or not, the 
pipeline is operating.” 

But even as the Soviets were pro- 
claiming their success, reports were swirl- 
ing in Moscow that the undertaking had 
suffered a setback. A fire at a compressor 
station in Urengoi, Siberia. was said to 
have damaged essential equipment. The 
Kremlin confirmed last week that the 
blaze had broken out on Dec. 15 in a pile 
of boxes lying on the floor of the station. 
The flames destroyed important electron- 
ic monitoring devices and control panels. 
but no one was injured. The Soviets de- 
nied that the accident would keep the 
pipeline from completion in June. Said 
Vasili Dinkov, Soviet Minister of the Gas 
Industry: “All the contentions by Western 
propaganda that the pipeline supposedly 
will not be ready by the scheduled date 
are nothing but an attempt to engage in 





| doubt that the pipeline will be completed 





wishful thinking.” But Western experts 
contend that the fire at the Urengoi sta- 
tion. the largest of 41 planned compressor 
units, will delay the project perhaps six | 
months. “We believe that the pipeline has 
been completed in the sense that all the 
pipe is welded together,” said a Washing- 
ton official. “But to blow gas through the 
pipeline. you need compressor stations. 
and only one or two of the 41 stations 
have been built.” 

Even the trickle of Soviet gas ship- 
ments to France this month may be a 
sham. Western energy specialists believe 
that the gas is traveling through a previ- 
ously existing network of Soviet pipes 
rather than the new line from Siberia. 
Said an official in the French gas industry: 
“We don’t know if the gas is Siberian or 
not, and we've got no way of telling.” 
Some Western businessmen in Moscow 


before the end of 1985. 


ossible delays in gas deliveries are not 

going to disturb West European cus- 
tomers. When the West Germans and the 
French signed contracts with the Soviets 
in late 1981 and in 1982, they reportedly 
agreed to minimum gas prices that would 
be roughly equivalent to the cost of oil. 
then $34 per bbl. Since that time. howev- 
er, oil has dipped to $29 per bbl. and the 
Europeans are trying to renegotiate their 
gas deals. Moreover. conservation and the 
recession have slashed European energy 
demand. Says Jean-Marie Chevalier, pro- 
fessor of economics at the University of 
Paris Nord: “The immediate problem in 
France is not a shortage of energy. but a 
surplus. We will not need the natural gas 
from the Soviets.” It may be a long time 
before Moscow gets a payoff from its Sibe- 
rian showpiece. a 
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WEST GERMANY 
General Unease 
An old soldier won t fade away 


hen the West German defense minis- 
try last month abruptly announced 
| the early retirement of a four-star general 
who was one of NATO's two deputy com- 
manders. Bonn buzzed with rumors about 
why the alliance’s high command harbored 
| asecurity risk. West German Defense Min- 
| ister Manfred Wérner last week ended the 
speculation, but added to the uproar. He as- 
serted in a terse televised announcement 
that General Ginter Kiessling, 58, was an 
active homosexual. In a letter to Kiessling’s 
lawyer. which was not made public but was 
excerpted in some German newspapers, 
Wéorner said that the general had been mix- 
ing with “criminal elements” at seedy gay 
bars in Cologne for at least a dozen years, a 
practice that left him oper to blackmail 
Evidence gathered in an investigation. said 
Wo6rner, gave the defense ministry no 
choice but to dismiss the general 
The allegation came as a surprise to 
colleagues who had followed Kiessling’s 
career. He became the youngest general in 
the Bundeswehr in 1971, took command of 
an armored tank division in 1976, then 
moved to a high-level staff job at the de- 
fense ministry in Bonn. In 1982, after 
Kiessling became a deputy to U.S. Army 
General Bernard Rogers, the NATO Com- 
mander, his progress was halted. A person- 
ality clash with Rogers apparently encour- 
aged Kiessling to take early 
*retirement effective next 
April. In September, Kiess- 
ling cleaned out his office at 
NATO headquarters in Cas- 
teau. Belgium. and shortly 
before Christmas he was re- 
lieved of his command 
Kiessling. a bachelor, 
had stirred mild comment 
when, shortly after arriving 
at NATO, he indicated his in- 
tention to share a house with 
his male chauffeur. Nevertheless. the gen- 
eral has stoutly maintained that he is inno- 
cent of impropriety. “Never in my life 
have | had homosexual contacts of any 
kind.” he said. In the wake of last week's 
charges. suspicion began to arise that the 
West German defense ministry may in- 
deed have the wrong man. Both a Cologne 
newspaper and a radio station reported 
that patrons of two gay bars Kiessling was 
supposed to have frequented had never 
seen him before. In one bar. a man said 
that investigators had shown hima picture 
of a frequent customer who looked like 
Kiessling. but was in fact a civilian em- 
ployee of the army. Some of the civilian in- 
vestigating officials who cooperated with 
military-security officers in the probe now 
refuse to testify against the general again 
Kiessling last week asked that official dis- 
ciplinary procedures be brought against 
him by the military in order to clear his 
name. The defense ministry says that it is 
looking into the case further 
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Lubbers: trying to hold the NATO line 


THE NETHERLANDS 


Ruud Shock 


The crunch and the cruise 


ritain’s no-nonsense Prime Minister 

Margaret Thatcher stopped by The 
Hague not long ago to call on her Dutch 
counterpart. Ruud Lubbers. As conversa- 
tion turned to their mutual attempts to 
impose economic austerity, the Dutch 

| Christian Democratic leader outlined his 
bold program of budgetary cutbacks 
Thatcher reacted with feigned dismay 
“Mr. Lubbers. are you really intending to 
cut the salaries of your public employees 
by more than 3%?" she demanded 
“That's a disaster. | am supposed to be the 
toughest in Europe. You are going to ruin 
my reputation as the Iron Lady.” 

After little more than a year as Prime 
Minister, Rudolphus Franciscus Maria 
Lubbers, 44, has not just dented the Iron 
Lady's reputation. He has transformed 
The Netherlands from one of Western 
Europe's freest-spending welfare states 
into its leading belt ughtener. During 
Lubbers’ visit to Washington this week 
for talks with President Reagan, however, 
Holland’s pivotal role in another issue 
will top the agenda. Alone among the 
NATO allies destined to receive new medi- 
um-range missiles, Holland has not yet 
made a final decision to accept them 

| Amid rising fears that the powerful Dutch 

| peace movement could persuade Parlia- 
ment to reject the deployment. possibly 
producing a domino effect of repudiation 
by other NATO countries. the Reagan Ad- 
ministration is counting on Lubbers to 
hold the line 

The tousle-haired politician from 
Rotterdam has not always commanded 
such high expectations. A former Minis- 
ter of Economics and millionaire busi- 
nessman. Lubbers earned a reputation in 
his early years in politics as a colorless. 
woolly-mouthed party functionary. But 
when Prime Minister Andreas van Agt 





resigned in the fall of 1982 for health 
reasons, he surprised many by naming 
Lubbers his successor. The new leader 
inherited a collapsing economy. Reces- 
sion-pinched tax revenues were being 
drained by the most bountiful social wel- 
fare system south of Sweden, dispensing 
such goodies as 80%-of-salary unemploy- 
ment benefits and $250 monthly stipends 
for school graduates and dropouts. The 
budget deficit stood at $10.5 billion, or 
12% of gross national product. Unem- 
ployment had risen from 7% in 1980 to 
15% in 1982. 

Lubbers responded quickly. Unem- 
ployment compensation was cut by 5% 
The first of several planned reductions 
lowered the minimum wage by 2.5%. The 
biggest sting, however, was the 3% public- 
sector wage cut. Outraged transport 
workers responded by interrupting rail 
bus and tram service for five weeks. Then 
the sanitation workers struck. turning 
Holland into a landscape of trash—and 
taking pains to block Lubbers’ own street 
with refuse. A postal strike halted mail 
deliveries for three weeks. Still, Lubbers 
stood firm. After Parliament approved 
the wage cuts, the unions conceded. But 
Lubbers’ victory came at a cost. His cen- 
ter-right Christian Democrats and their 
Liberal Party coalition partners have 
dropped from a 52% public approval rat- 
ing last summer to 42%. Meanwhile, un- 
employment has climbed to 18% 


he missile issue could be similarly 

risky. Holland approved NATO's strat- 
egy in 1979, but made deployment of the 
48 cruise missiles intended for its soil con- 
tingent on a parliamentary vote, which is 
expected to take place this June. Lubbers 
could count on a majority in favor were it 
not for divisions within his own party. In- 
fluenced by a tide of European pacifism 
and the urgings of Holland's muscular In- 
ter-Church Peace Council. the Christian 
Democrats’ left wing stands poised to de- 
fect from the right and center. Says a se- 
nior NATO diplomat: “If it were held today, 
I fear Lubbers might not get the vote.” 

Lubbers’ NATO allies have privately 
urged him to avoid a parliamentary show- 
down. So delicate is the issue, however, 
that U.S. officials claim they will not even 
press the Prime Minister on the deploy- 
ment question while he is in Washington 
for fear of fueling antimissile activists’ 
charges that the US. is meddling in 
Dutch affairs. As it happens, some fellow 
politicians believe that Lubbers has al- 
ready decided either to fragment the deci- 
sion. converting it into a series of politi- 
cally more palatable votes on separate 
Stages of deployment. or to postpone a 
vote Lo a Lime Closer to the planned instal- 
lation of the missiles in 1986 

However he handles the tactics. Lub- 
bers is convinced that deployment is nec- 
essary. “Western Europe's rejection of the 
neutron bomb during the Carter Admin- 
istration was interpreted as a success for 
Communist propaganda,” he says. “To- 
day the European democracies can prove 
that they are strong enough todeploy”” = 
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Deadly Rite of the Rainy Season 





| Anew offensive produces the same old stalemate 


mn in grime. ragged in their new- 
grown beards. the South Africans had 

finally begun to withdraw. The last of 
| some 2.000 soldiers were making off with 
| booty ranging from Soviet-made guns to 
| Russian-language maps. Some of their 
trucks were still decorated with Christ- 
mas tUnsel. But the condition of the 30- 
mile-long column was hardly festive. At 
the village of Mupa. they had to put up a 
rickety bridge across a swollen river: far- 
ther south, they drove past a treasure 
trove of Soviet-made equipment, includ- 
ing recently developed AGS-17 automatic 
grenade launchers. After five weeks of 
“Operation Askari,” the South 
Africans reported knocking 
out 25 Soviet-made tanks, giv- 
ing chase to two Cuban battal- 
ions. and killing 400 enemy 
troops. Their own casualties 
were 2| dead. more than in 
any other campaign since 
1975. Said Lieut. lan Gleeson: 
“It was an extended operation 
and a hard slog.” 

So ended the annua! dead- 
ly rite of the rainy season. Ev- 
ery year, before the heavy sum- 
mer storms, the South Africans 
launch punishing raids into 
southern Angola to pre-empt 
attacks by the black nationalist 
guerrillas of the South West 
Africa People’s Organization 
(SWAPO). And every year, once 
the rains provide them with fo- 
liage cover and vital water sup- 
plies, the rebels cross the bor- 
der into northern Namibia. 
hoping to bring an end to 
South Africa's 17-year control 
of that nation. This year, for 
the first time. South African 
troops came into direct confrontation 
with those of Marxist Angola, supported 
by some of the country’s estimated 26.000 
Cuban soldiers and advisers. After five 
years of tortuous U.N. negotiation, the 
Angolan-Namibian situation is still at a 
violent stalemate: Angola refuses to dis- 
miss its Cuban troops until South Africa 
withdraws; South Africa refuses to with- 
draw until the Cubans are dismissed. 
Meanwhile, South Africa will doubtless 
continue assisting the insurgent National 
Union for the Total Independence of An- 
gola (UNITA) in its attacks against the An- 
golan government. 

The latest offensive showed just how 
stagnant and how strenuous the evenly 
matched tug of war has become. Last Au- 
gust UNITA forces, reportedly supported by 
South African air strikes, captured the 
Strategic town of Cangamba in southern 
Angola. During the following two months. 

SWAPO guerrillas swarmed through north- 


reply. The Soviet Union took the unusual 
measure of approaching South Africa dip- 
lomatically to warn it against destabiliz- 
ing the Angolan regime. Responding to 
both intrusions, the Durban-based Sun- 


day Tribune editorialized, “Go to hell!” 


ern Namibia. Early last month Pretoria 

decided to strike back. In a memorable | 
display of ill-timing, the South Africans 
chose to suggest terms for a trial disen- 
gagement in Angola on the same day that 
they had, according to Angola. killed doz- 


| ens of civilians in a bombing attack. Their 


offer was turned down. Several days later 
Angola replied with the equally wishful 


| demand that South Africa immediately 


| withdraw all its forces and unconditional- 


ly accept Namibian independence. 
Meantime, the U.S. still finds itself in 
the curious position of backing Namibian 


independence while refusing to condemn | 
w 
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But such fighting words may belie 
flagging spirits. Initially. South Africa jus- 
tified its offensive by citing the U.S. inva- 
sion of Grenada last October (a disingen- 


| uous comparison. if only because South 


Africa’s control of Namibia is in direct 
defiance of a U.N. ruling). Then it re- 
solved to impose a Grenadian-style ban 
on press coverage of the assault. As a re- 
sult. said Philip Myburgh. spokesman for 
the opposition Progressive Federal Party. 
the operation was attended by “an atmo- 
sphere of secrecy and suspicion.” 

Many South Africans are growing res- 
tive as each year their government claims 
to have crippled SWAPO, and 
each year SWAPO shows it is 
not crippled. Asked the mod- 
erate Rand Daily Mail last 
week: “What is it all for?” The 
editorial went on to point out 
that South African aggression 
justifies. and even necessitates. 
the Cuban presence in Angola 
The public’s concern was in- 
creased when government au- 
thorities talked of sending 
tanks and armor into Angola 
following attacks on aircraft by 
Soviet-made SAM-8 and SAM-9 
missiles. “The South Afri- 
cans,” says one US. diplomat. 
“have started to ask them- 
selves how long it can go on, 
how high will be the price.” 

Angola has been spending 
at least 40% of its foreign-cur- 
rency earnings on military 
equipment and watching its 
foreign debt soar to more than 
$2.5 billion. Prices go up and 
stores close down. The Cuban 





South Africa’s Angolan incursions. One 
compelling reason for that refusal: as a 
charter member of the contact group that | 
hopes to mediate a settlement of the issue. 
the U.S. cannot afford to choose sides. In- 
deed, American and Angolan officials 
have already made plans to resume the bi- 
lateral discussions they began last year 
But the Administration shows no signs of 
giving ground: according to one U.S. offi- 


| cial, “We have stated our terms for facili- 


lating an agreement. and those terms are 
not about to change.” 

Those who have sought to break the 
deadlock have indeed been repulsed as 
firmly as those who made it. Two weeks 
ago, 13 U.N. Security Council members 
unanimously condemned the South Afri- 
can offensive (only the U.S. and Great 
Britain abstained). “South Africa is sick 
and tired of the hypocrisy of that Council 
and its members.” said South African 
Foreign Minister Roelof (“Pik”) Botha in 
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presence has not only drained 
money but also discouraged 
the flow of aid from the West. Yet the 
government knows that in the Cubans’ 
absence, it would become difficult indeed 
to resist enemy raids and replace South 
African rule in Namibia. In the mean- 
time. more and more Angolans have tak- 
en to dodging the draft. Throughout 
southern Angola, buildings, railways and 
dams are in ruins as a result of UNITA 
attacks. 

Though both sides are worn down, 
the fighting drags on. South Africa 
still refuses to acknowledge. let alone en- 
counter. spokesmen from SWAPO. Even if 
cease-fire talks could take place. they 
would not address the trickiest issue in 
the whole equation: the Cubans. For a 
breakthrough to occur. says a U.S. diplo- 
mat, “there would have to be an awful lot 
of common sense and logic. So far that 
has not been the case.” — By Pico lyer. 
Reported by Marsh Clark/Mupa and Johanna 


McGeary/Washington 
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World 
Hearts, Minds and Helicopters 


Washington watches nervously as Nimeiri battles a rebellion 





government made plans to pipe it out of 
the territory rather than build a refinery 
on the spot, which would have generated 
jobs in the economically depressed region. 
In addition, some southerners fear that 


udanese President Gaafar Nimeiri, 

54, launched the new era by ceremo- 
niously pouring a can of beer into the 
Nile. Five million dollars’ worth of liquor 
followed, as thousands watched from the 
riverbank, chanting, “Wise decision, 
Gaafar.” Thus did Sudan pass under Is- 
lamic law this fall. At a stroke, alcohol 
was banned, and the harsh strictures of 
the Sharia eliminated the last vestiges of 
Western-style criminal justice. Thence- 
forth Muslim adulterers would be stoned, 
murderers beheaded and boozers flogged 
(40 lashes for Muslims, 30 for disorderly 
non-Muslims). The most graphic evi- 
dence of the change to date came two 
weeks ago, when a convicted Muslim thief 
had his right hand amputated while a 
crowd of 500 looked on at Khartoum’s 
Kober Prison. 

The return to Islamic purity was a 
two-edged sword for Nimeiri. It won him 
widespread popularity among Sudan’s 
Arab Muslim majority, but it pushed his 
divided, impoverished nation of 22 mil- 
lion a step closer to civil war. Sudan's 
largely black, non-Muslim minorities, 
who inhabit the southern part of the 
country, had already been seething with 
resentment over what they regarded as 
persistent discrimination by the Arab- 
dominated central government. Encour- 
aged by Libyan Leader Muammar Gad- 
| dafi and by the Marxist government of 

neighboring Ethiopia, pockets of armed 
rebellion have erupted in a number of 
southern regions. While fighting to sub- 
due the rebels, Nimeiri must protect him- 
self from periodic attempted coups. As 
one US. State Department official puts it, 
“We've got some concerns about the sta- 
bility of the country.” 

The Reagan Administration has a 
strategic stake in Sudan’s well-being. 
Under Nimeiri, the country has 
strengthened its ties with Egypt, 
America’s major Arab ally in the 
Middle East. Sudan shields Egypt's 
southern flank from attack and safe- 
guards the upper reaches of Egypt's 
economic mainstay, the Nile River. 
In recent years, Sudan has also 
served as a buffer against the designs 
of Libya’s Gaddafi, whom Nimeiri 
derides as having “two personalities, 
both of them evil.” Finally, Sudan’s 
key location might make it an ideal 
staging area for U.S. forces in the 
event of a military threat to the Per- 
sian Gulf. Last February, President 
Reagan dispatched four AWACS sur- 
veillance planes to Egypt in response 
to anxiety about a Libyan military 
threat; in August, Reagan sent a per- 
sonal message to Nimeiri assuring 

| him that “aggression against Sudan 
will not be tolerated.” 








the Jonglei Canal, a huge project to divert 





























will turn parts of the south into a desert. 
The discontent boiled over last May 
when the government tried to rotate 
southern army units to the north. The 
troops mutinied, charging that the move 
violated the 1972 accord. In crushing that 
uprising the government killed at least 70 
mutineers. But the unrest continued. On 
Nov. 15, southern rebels kidnaped eleven 
British, French and Pakistani workers 
from the oilfields and the Jonglei Canal. 
The guerrillas demanded an end to both 
projects as well as to all French aid to 
Khartoum. The hostages were soon re- 
leased, a result, diplomats say, of secret 
talks between the companies and the reb- 
els. The government claims its forces res- 
| cued the hostages, but most analysts dis- 
miss that as face-saving. 

Nimeiri does not have much 
to be proud of as far as the econ- 
omy is concerned. Though Su- 
dan has some 200 million acres 
cof arable land, only 10% of it is 
gunder cultivation. Some farmers 
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Soldiers empty bottles of booze; 
inset, President Nimeiri 








their produce because of the 
The bitter struggle between ~~ country’s abominable road sys- 
Sudan’s Arab north and African 
south has a long and bloody 
history—one, ironically, that Nimeiri 
thought he had ended more than a decade 
ago. After overthrowing a civilian govern- 
ment led by Mohammed Mahgoub in 
1969, Nimeiri negotiated an end to 17 
years of bloody civil war in 1972. Nimeiri 
has remained in power since then, staging 
three referendums that have overwhelm- 
ingly returned him to office. Residents of 
the southern part of the country, however, 
cite numerous grievances. They com- 
plain, for example, that when the Chev- 
ron Oil Co. discovered oil in the south, the 


and raw materials have forced 

| factories to operate at a fraction of capaci- 

ty. Electrical blackouts are commonplace; 

one outage in Khartoum this past summer 

lasted 24 days. Sudan has rescheduled its 

foreign debt (currently some $8 billion) 
five times since 1978. 

Nonetheless, Nimeiri still appears to 

be in control, even though more than 20 


ed, apparently for plotting to seize power, 
since last August. The Reagan Adminis- 
tration has tried to help Nimeiri, provid- 
ing more than $200 million in economic 
and military aid in 1983. The Suda- 
nese leader has been pressing the 
US. for more arms for his poorly 
equipped troops, claiming the need to 
defend against possible attacks by 
Libya and Ethiopia. The U.S. is re- 
luctant to comply, however, suspect- 
ing that the requested weapons might 
actually be used against the southern 
|| insurgents. Egypt also has failed to 
| | respond, possibly due to misgivings 
over Nimeiri’s Islamization cam- 
paign. Helicopter gunships, in partic- 
ular, would aid the Sudanese army's 
antiguerrilla campaign, which be- 
comes virtually immobilized during 
the rainy season. Nimeiri has partly 
solved that problem by secretly or- 
dering helicopters from Rumania, 
but his security situation remains 
critical. As civil war threatens, the 
USS. has good reason to worry about 
the stability of its Sudanese ally. 
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“have given up trying to market | 


tem. Shortages of skilled labor | 


Sudanese army officers have been arrest- | 


water northward from the White Nile, | 
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IF YOU BUY UNIVERSAL LIFE 
FROM METROPOLITAN, YOU WON'T HAVE TO WORRY 


WHETHER YOU'VE La 


In today’s uncertain economic 
climate, many people have ex- 


pressed interest in life insurance 


coverage that can be more 
flexible and is geared to current 
interest rates. 

Metropolitan's new Universal 
Life* product, our Flexible- 
Premium Life Insurance Policy, 
can do just that. 

It's flexible enough to fit your 
constantly changing needs. 
Within limits, you can adjust the 
amount of your coverage and 
premiums as needed. And the 
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interest credited on your cash 
value in excess of $1,000 is 
based on competitive market 
rates. 

But Universal Life may not be 
right for you. Something else 
may better fit your needs. 

That's a big advantage of deal- 
ing with Metropolitan. We 
provide a full line of life insur- 
ance plans tailored to your 
specific needs. Everything from 
basic Term protection to our 
Whole Life Plus coverage, one 
of the best buys in permanent 
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insurance protection. 

If Universal Life is right for 
you, we'll say so. If not, we'll 
help you choose the plan that 
is right. 

Call your Metropolitan repre- 
sentative, a trained profes- 
sional, who will make sure you 
get the coverage that's best 
for you. 


Ss Metropolitan 
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Medicine — 





Amazing Births 


Babies from “donor eggs” 





hen the 25-year-old woman saw her 

healthy newborn son, she wept 
tears of joy and relief. A typical reaction, 
one might say. But the circumstances 
were extraordinary. Five years ago the 
mother had been diagnosed as premature- 
ly menopausal: her ovaries had ceased to 
release eggs or to produce the hormones 
needed to sustain a pregnancy. The child 
she had carried for nine months was the 
genetic offspring of another woman, who 
had donated an unfertilized egg. The birth 
of the world’s first “donor-egg baby” in 
November, which was announced last 
week by scientists in Australia, marks a 
new step in overcoming infertility. De- 
clared Gynecologist Wayne Decker, exec- 
utive director of the Fertility Research 
Foundation of New York: “It is a re- 
markable and astounding feat that offers 
hope to all women who suffer from ovari- 


removed.” 
The successful pregnancy, reported in 
the British journal Nature by a team of re- 
| searchers led by Dr. Carl Wood at Mel- 
bourne’s Monash University, owes much 
to the experience of cattle and sheep 
breeders. They have long transferred em- 


an failure or who have had their ovaries 





bryos from prize animals to poorer stock | 
in efforts to upgrade their herds. The hu- | 


man egg in the Australian experiment 
came from a 29-year-old woman who was 
trying to conceive. Although her ovaries 


were healthy, the fallopian tubes connect- | 


ing the ovaries with the uterus were 
blocked. 
Doctors were trying to help her be- 
come pregnant by using a fertilization 
method introduced in 1978. The so-called 
test-tube-baby technique bypasses the 
sealed passages by mating the wife’s egg 
with the husband’s sperm in a glass Petri 
dish. The resulting embryo is implanted 
in the woman's womb. 
The Australian team retrieved four 
eggs from the second woman’s ovaries for 
the test-tube fertilization; with her per- 
mission, they collected one more to be 
used in an impregnation attempt in an- 
other infertile woman. The prematurely 
menopausal woman was an ideal recipi- 
| ent. For 24 months she had been primed 

for a possible pregnancy with daily doses 
of the hormones estrogen and progester- 
| one. She matched the donor in eye and 
| hair color, body build, social class and 
education level. 

The donor's egg was fertilized in a Pe- 
tri dish using sperm obtained from the re- 
cipient’s husband. Thirty hours later, 
when the egg had cleaved into two cells, it 


pausal woman. Her body adjusted so nat- 
urally to the pregnancy that she has even 
been able to breast-feed her son. One sad 
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was inserted into the uterus of the meno- | 


note amid all the celebration: the woman 
who donated the egg failed to become 
pregnant. She still does not know that 
in one sense, at least, she has become a 
mother. 


The Australian experiment is expect- | 


ed to be followed by a birth in California 
this month that involves another kind of 
egg transfer between two women. The dif- 
ference is that the California baby was 
conceived not in a Petri dish but in the 
body of the woman donating the egg. In 
the method used by Dr. John Buster and 
his team at Harbor/U.C.L.A. Medical 
Center in Torrance, a woman with 


AUSTRALIAN METHOD 








healthy ovaries was artificially inseminat- 
ed with sperm from the husband of an in- 
fertile woman. Five days after fertiliza- 
tion, the donor’s uterus was flushed with a 
nutrient solution and the embryo was re- 
covered and implanted in the infertile 
woman's uterus. 

Dr. Georgeanna Seegar Jones, vice 
president of the first test-tube-baby clinic 
in the US., at Eastern Virginia Medical 
School in Norfolk, thinks the technique 
has a major drawback: “Asking a woman 
to have a pregnancy, even an extremely 
brief one, is very different from asking a 
woman to donate an egg.” 

Scientists see immense possibilities 
for the donor-egg techniques. Says Aus- 
tralia’s Dr. Wood: “It is now theoretically 
possible to override menopause, thus ex- 
tending the childbearing years of women 
who marry late in life, remarry or defer 
having children until middle age.” o 








Sorry, It’s True 


Cholesterol really is a killer 


o whole milk. No butter. No fatty 

meats. Fewer eggs. That has been the 
gospel of the healthy heart for nearly a 
quarter-century, and millions have heed- 
ed its teachings. Yet each time a believer 
resolutely pushed away his plate, there 
was the niggling doubt, or at least the 
hope, that perhaps the skeptics were 
right: there was only circumstantial evi- 
dence that abstaining from cholesterol- 


rich food actually protected the heart. No | 


longer. The National Heart, Lung and 
Blood Institute last week released the 
findings of a $150 million study tracking 
the incidence of heart disease in 3,806 
men over a period of seven to ten years. 
Concluded the director of the project, Dr. 
Basil Rifkind of the NHLBI: “It is now in- 
disputable that lowering cholesterol with 
diet and drugs can actually cut the risk of 
developing heart disease and having a 
heart attack.” 

The men in the study, which was con- 


| ducted at twelve medical centers across 





the U.S., were between the ages of 35 and 
59. None had overt signs of heart disease 
when they were recruited, but all had ab- 


normally high cholesterol levels of 265 mg | 


per deciliter of blood and above. All the 
participants were put on a low-cholesterol 
diet limiting intake of fatty meat, eggs and 
dairy products. Half were also treated 
with cholestyramine, a powerful drug that 
lowers cholesterol; the others received a 
placebo. 

Members of the group on the diet 
alone reduced their cholesterol levels by 
around 4%, but levels in the men who also 


received the drug fell by 18% to 25%, with | 


the sharpest decline coming in the first 
year of treatment. Analyzing the findings, 
researchers found that the bigger the drop 
in cholesterol, the lower the incidence of 
both fatal and nonfatal heart attacks. 
When the cholesterol level was reduced 
by 25%, the risk of heart disease was cut 
by 50%. The group on medication also 
had 20% fewer episodes of angina and 
21% fewer coronary-bypass operations 
to restore the free flow of blood to the 
heart. 

Scientists stress that about 25% of 
U.S. adults, both men and women, need to 
lower their blood cholesterol. “Know 
what your level is,” advises Rifkind. “If 
it's above 240, certainly above 250, it 
should be reduced.” His first recom- 
mendation is to cut back on cholesterol- 
rich foods and substitute chicken and fish, 


for example. “And if that doesn’t work, | 


drugs should be considered.” Doctors esti- 
mate that if Americans followed this pre- 
scription wholeheartedly, at least 100,000 
of the more than half a million lives 
claimed by heart disease each year could 
be saved. = 
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remem mwceme  “ REVOLUTION. 


Dodge 4 
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; 


NOT AS LONG AS A FULL-SIZE STATION WAGON, YET 
IT HOLDS 40% MORE CARGO. AND IT’S ABOUT THE SAME HEIGHT AS 
THE AVERAGE AMERICAN WOMAN. IT HAS FRONT-WHEEL DRIVE, 
GETS INCREDIBLE MILEAGE, AND IS BACKED BY 5/50 PROTECTION. 
Dodge Caravan. A truly revolutionary vehicle. It can handle two 
ats yl adults plus 125 cubic feet of cargo. Or five adults. 
fia, & {." ~ Even seven with the available rear seat. Yet it’s 
—=— << SS Se shorter than a full-size station wagon, so it’s easier 
: to maneuver and park. And since Caravan stands a 
mere 5'5!' it’s easy for you to get in and out of. And 
it’s easy to get Caravan in and out of your garage. 
Caravan’s 2.2-liter engine rates an est. hwy. of 37 and EPA est. mpg 
of '24*—impressive mileage for a vehicle of this sort. Caravan also has front- 
wheel drive to handle slippery surfaces outside and give you more room inside. 
Yet for all of this, Caravan is remarkably low-priced and even backed by Dodge’s 
5 year/50,000 mile Protection Plan on engine, powertrain and outer body rust-through? 
The totally new Dodge Caravan. You’ve got to see it, sit in it, and 
drive it to believe it. All of which can happen at your Dodge dealer—where you 
can buy or lease** your very own transportation revolution. 
The New Chrysler Technology. Quality backed by 5/50 Protection. 
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} wed ual hwy. mpg and CA ests v 
50,000 miles, whichev nes first Limited warranty A deductible opplies. Excludes leases. SEE DEALER FOR DETAILS. BUCKLE UP TOR SAPETY 
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TO EACH HIS OWN. 

UNULs (@)8)0[e: Neuse Now allelama:12@)-111-\\ |e -80.6) Bae 
TION FOR 1984. The ColorTrak 2000 collection for 
1984 includes a style that's just your style, no matter 
how discriminating you may be. 

Each set combines RCA's most advanced video 
technology with cabinet designs that make 
them beautiful to look at. On or off. 

Standard features include 127-channel 
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tuning and enhanced stereo-like sound. Many models 
are also video monitors featuring simple hookup sys- 
tems for VCR, VideoDisc Player, and stereo components. 
Most sets also come with RCA's Digital Command 
Center. The total contro! remote control that operates 
RCA's most advanced VCR's and VideoDise Players. 
For more information and a free copy of “LIVING 
WITH VIDEO” (a $2.50 retail value), write: RCA Con- 
sumer Electronics, Dept. 32-312 Q, 
Indianapolis, Indiana 46206. 


WE'LL OPEN YOUR EYES. 
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Reach for a world of flavor. 


MERIT |MERIT 


Filter Menthol 


The low-tar cigarette 
that changed smoking. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined © Philip Morris Inc. 1984 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 
8 mg “tar!” 0.6 mg-nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report Mar.'83 








Lone star: Klugman as L.B_J. 


Lyndon Johnson once said 
about his job, “I wish my 
mother had lived to see me 
President.” But Jack Klugman, 
61, who is preparing for a 
one-man show on L.B.J., can 
top that. The veteran actor, 
best known as TV’s crime- 
busting medical examiner 
Quincy, quipped: “I wish my 
mother had lived to see me 
first a doctor, then President of 
the US.” James Prideaux’s 
Lyndon, which opens in Wil- 
mington, Del., next week and 
moves to the Kennedy Center 
in Washington, D.C., the fol- 
lowing week, tells L.B.J.’s life 
from his halcyon days in Texas 
to the years after his turbulent 
presidency. Klugman admits 
he developed an “intense inter- 
est” in the politician by read- 
ing twelve L.B.J. biographies, 
but stops short of endorsing his 


political style: “He was no 


State of affairs: Burt and Dinah 
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People 


saint. I don’t believe the end 
justifies the means.” 


The guest of honor at the 
lavish state dinner was Chinese 
Premier Zhao Ziyang. But when 
Burt Reynolds, 47, arrived at the 
White House arm in arm with 
his old flame Dinah Shore, 66, 
the Washington press corps 
quickly turned its attention 
from international to personal 
politics. “I wouldn’t tell you if it 
was true,” stonewalled Reyn- 
olds, as he tried to fend off a 
barrage of questions about his 


Keaton on Drummer Girl set 


relationships with Shore and 
Actress Sally Field, 37, who also 
happened to be in town. Reyn- 
olds was eventually pulled to 
safety by Nancy Reagan, 62, who 
teasingly told him, “I think 
they've got you cornered 


In its tireless quest for real- 
ism, Hollywood has already 
used the war-torn Middle East 
as a backdrop for such films as 
Hanna K, starring Jill Clay- 
burgh, and the recently com- 
pleted The Ambassador, star- 
ring Robert Mitchum and Rock 
Hudson. Now comes The Little 
Drummer Girl, which was shot 
on the barren hills of the 
Israeli-occupied West Bank 
Based on John le Carré’s best- 
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Private lives: “Jackie O,” a.k.a. Reynolds, third from left, in Dior ad 


selling novel, the movie stars 
Diane Keaton, 38, as Charlie, an 
impressionable English actress 
who is recruited by Israeli in- 
telligence for a double-agent 
mission against Palestinian 
terrorists. Keaton trained with 
a bazooka and a Soviet-made 
assault rifle for one of her most 
dramatic scenes. Says Keaton 
‘I never did anything like that 
before. But I loved it.” How 
about a sequel called Annie 
Hall Goes to War? 


She began writing her 
warm, human novel about life 
in a small Ohio town as a re- 
sponse to Sinclair Lewis 
acerbic Main Street. That 
was in the late 1920s. But for 
Helen Hooven Santmyer, 88, the 
1982 publication by Ohio State 
University Press of her 1,344- 
page opus And the Ladies 


Santmyer and her life’s work 





of the Club, was only the first 
chapter in a success story 
Last week G.P. Putnam’s Sons 
announced plans to reprint 
50,000 hardback copies of 
her novel by August, and 
the Book-of-the-Month Club 
has chosen it as a main se- 
lection. Meanwhile Santmyer, 
who has spent the past few 
years in and out of a nursing 
home in her native Xenia 
Ohio, is happy to rest a little on 
her laurels. Says she: “I think 
age excuses me from making 
any more effort 


The Christian Dior adver- 
lisement showed a wedding 


scene, and the coyly phrased 
caption read, “Just a legendary 
private affair.” The picture 


part of a $2.5 million advertis- 
ing campaign, showed real-life 
celebrities Gene Shalit, 51, Ruth 
Gordon, 87, and Shari Belafonte, 
29, along with Model Barbara 
Reynolds, who looks an awful lot 
like Jacqueline Kennedy Onassis. 
Unamused, Onassis filed court 
papers charging that the adver- 
tisement had violated her priva- 
cy and exploited her image 
commercially. New York Jus- 
tice Edward Greenfield last 
week agreed and barred Reyn- 
olds from appearing in any ad- 
vertisements masquerading as 
Jackie O. Quoting no less an 
authority than Shakespeare. 
Greenfield wrote: “Who steals 
my purse steals trash But he 
that filches from me my good 
name robs me of that which not 
enriches him and makes me 
poor indeed.” But as the Bard 
wrote, “The robbed that 
smiles steals something from 
the thief. 


also 


By Guy D. Garcia 




















Saw 


AProphet’s Unlikely Defender 





Harvard's Professor Tribe courts both issues and publicity 


t is hard to imagine a more unpopular 

cause than defending the Rev. Sun 
Myung Moon. Attorneys for the Korean 
evangelist carried out a survey in 1982 and 
found that more than 75% of those ques- 
tioned reacted negatively to Moon's name. 
He is widely thought of as a brainwasher 
and exploiter of American young people. 
Given this prejudice. officials of the Unifi- 
cation Church knew that they would need 
a lawyer with impeccable credentials to 
represent the self-proclaimed “Prophet of 
God” in an appeal of his 1982 conviction 
for filing false federal income tax returns. 
The advocate they eventually landed was | 
Laurence H. Tribe, 42, a Harvard 
professor of constitutional law with a 
national reputation as a defender of 
civil rights and feminist causes. 

Next week Tribe will file a peti- 
tion before the U.S. Supreme Court 
asking for a review of the Moon case. 
At first glance it might seem curious 
that a lawyer who sees himself as a 
champion of the poor should be com- 
ing to the defense of the powerful 
evangelist, who will have to serve 18 
months in prison unless his conviction 
is overturned. Tribe has agreed to take 
the Moon case because he sees a basic 
constitutional issue at stake. The reli- 
gious leader, he argues, was unfairly 
prosecuted for financial practices that 
are common among some larger, es- 
tablished churches; moreover, says 
Tribe. the prosecution is an unwar- 
ranted intrusion by the Government 
anda jury intochurch affairs. “It is ex- 
actly the people Who are hated who 
ought to have the protection of the 
courts against mass hysteria.” he says. 
~The issue in this case is not religion 
alone but rather how to protect minor- 
ities against oppression.” 

That comment typifies the rigor- 
ous intellectual style of Tribe, who was ap- 
pointed to the Harvard Law School faculty 
at the ripe young age of 26. His 1978 trea- 
tise American Constitutional Law has be- 
come a primary reference work for schol- 
ars, lawyers and judges across the country 
and has been cited in more than 400 court 
cases. Jesse Choper. dean of the law school 
at the University of California at Berkeley, 
places Tribe at “the very top of his field” as 
one of the law's most brilliant scholars. In 
recent years, Tribe has also become a fear- 
some presence in the courtroom, where he 
generally takes the liberal side of legal and 
social issues. “I have enormous respect for 
his ability. his intelligence and his analyti- | 
cal skills,” says U.S. Solicitor General Rex 
Lee. who represents the Government in 
cases before the Supreme Court. The con- 
servative Lee says that he and Tribe dis- 





agree on nine out of ten issues, but adds, “I 
don’t know that I have ever had a more 


| skillful opponent.” 


Tribe's batting average is remarkable. 
Since 1980, he has taken seven cases to the 
Supreme Court and has won five. Those 
winning presentations have involved such 
disparate issues as California's right tostop 
the construction of new nuclear power 
plants within the state and the right of a 
Cambridge. Mass.. restaurant to have a li- 
quor license. In the latter case. he persuad- 
ed the court to strike down a state law that 
gave churches the right to block the issu- 
anceof liquor licenses to nearby businesses. 


Pree 
SESeTHe 





The law professor has received con- 
siderable press coverage in Massachusetts 
for his efforts to collect $332,000 from the 
state for his work in the liquor-license 
case. an amount the Massachusetts attor- 
ney general declared unreasonable. The 
dispute has continued even though the 
professor reduced the requested fee to 
$150,000. which he says covers the work 
of three lawyers over six years. Tribe has 
never been shy about publicity: some 
Washington reporters say that until re- 
cently he often called them to announce 
his latest court victories. “He may tend to 
be a little cocky.” says fellow Constitu- 
tional Scholar Yale Kamisar of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. “But it’s just a matter 
of knowing what he can do.” 

Born in Shanghai. China. Tribe is the 
son of Polish Jews who fied both Soviet and 


| Nazi persecution. The family emigrated to 





A legal scholar and fearsome presence in the courtroom 





"The people who are hated ought to have protection.” 





San Francisco when he was five. A gifted 
child. he completed high school at 16 and 
majored in mathematics at Harvard Col- 
lege. After graduating summa cum laude, 
he began a Ph.D. program in math, special- 
izing in the rarefied subject of algebraic to- 
pology. Midway through the doctoral pro- 
gram. he decided that mathematics would 
be too “lonely” a pursuit and enrolled in 
Harvard Law School. He finished magna 
cum laude in 1966, and a year later was se- 
lected as law clerk for now retired U.S. Su- 
preme Court Justice Potter Stewart. 
Tribe’s background in mathematics 
has helped make him an expert on some 
highly technical legal subjects. He has 
written a book on the interaction between 
technology and the law, and is at work on 
a second on the same subject. He is also 
updating American Constitutional Law 


aicharonowann AS a recognition of this expertise. the 


Marshall Islands in 1978 invited 
Tribe to help write the Pacific island 
chain’s constitution. 


eaching is Tribe's first love. and 

his exuberant style has made him 
a popular lecturer in constitutional 
law. Says one former student: “His 
mind works so quickly, and comes up 
with such different ideas, that the 
course is really impressive and chal- 
lenging.” Off campus, the professor is 
an accomplished painter and an ad- 
mirer of surrealist art. He lives with 
his wife and two children in a late 
19th century Cambridge house, deco- 
rated with modern Italian art deco- 
style furniture. Tribe supports the 
good life with his $70,000 Harvard 
salary plus substantial earnings from 
his private law practice. His fees for 
cases vary, but can go as high as 
“hundreds” of dollars an hour. He 
will not say what he is charging for 
his work on the Moon case. : 

The lawyer has long been an ac- 
tivist in a variety of liberal causes and 
occasionally will take on civil rights 
and civil liberties cases and charge 
no fee. He is a critic of the Reagan Ad- 
ministration’s cutbacks in social welfare 
programs and has expressed deep dismay 
about the decisions of the Burger Supreme 
Court. which he attacks for its “refusal to 
recognize certain rights of poor people.” 
including the right of women to have fed- 
erally funded abortions. He has no illu- 
sions about the role lawyers play in Amer- 
ican society; “Too many lawyers use their 
poorer and less powerful clients. and let 
themselves get used by their richer and 
more powerful clients.” But he sees a 
more noble mission for the legal profes- 
sion: “Ideally. law should be at the cutting 
edge. The mission of legal education and 
legal practice needs to be harnessed more 
to a vision of law's potential role in 
society.” —By Michael S. Serrill. 
Reported by Joelle Attinger/Boston 
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Defiance 
Solitary for a twelve-year-old | 


he witness in the Solano County, 

Calif.. Municipal Court was a twelve- 
year-old girl named Amy, and Judge John 
DeRonde was cold and impersonal as he 
asked her to take the oath and testify. The 
girl, neatly dressed in jeans and a white 
blouse, replied with a nervous smile that | 
she would not. The startled judge and 
prosecutor explained that the law re- 
quired Amy to take the witness stand. 
Again she politely refused. 

Judge DeRonde then took an action 
that shocked the nation: he ordered Amy 
held at the Solano County Juvenile Hall 
until she agreed to testify. She remained 
there in solitary confinement for eight 
days. Her only offense: refusing to testify 
against her stepfather, who was accused 
of sexually molesting her 

The facts of the California case 
were more tortuous than a television 
melodrama: a family therapist, acting un- 
der the demands of a 1980 state law 
requiring that child abuse be reported, 
gave Solano County officials information 
about a physician who was alleged to 
have molested his stepdaughter. The in- 
formation had been obtained during a 
counseling session with the doctor, his 
wife and the girl. As a result, the stepfa- 
ther was charged with child molestation 
He signed a confession. but Amy’s cor- 
roborating evidence was needed in order 
to prosecute. When she refused to testify, 
Judge DeRonde found her in contempt 
and ordered her confined in the county 
juvenile facility, where she was isolated in 
a 10-ft. by 12-ft. room furnished with a 
bed, toilet and sink. Deputy District At- 
torney Kenneth Kobrin said the deten- 
tion was the equivalent of being “sent to 
her room.” He added that the coercion 
was necessary to protect other children 
who might be examined by her stepfa- 
ther, who is an Air Force physician 

Day after day Amy was brought to 
court. Each time she refused to testify, 
even after a higher court placed her in a 
foster home. She was refusing “for person- 
al reasons.” she said at one point. Finally, 
the defiant brown-haired girl won the test 
of wills. Charges against her stepfather 
were dismissed last week, and Amy was 
taken home 

Although many people questioned 
the propriety of putting a child, and a vic- 
tim besides. in solitary confinement. 
Stanford University Law Professor Mi- 
chael Wald believes that Judge DeRonde 
acted within his rights. Nonetheless, 
Wald says, locking up an uncooperative 
juvenile was “inappropriate” as long as 
there were alternatives like foster care 
Meanwhile, at least one spectator at the 
court proceedings was sufficiently an- 
gered by the dropping of charges to take 
direct action. When the stepfather left the 
courthouse, he was confronted by Amy's 
natural father, who, in front of TV cam- 


eras, took a swing at him a 
ne 
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you can wear up to30 days = 
ithout removing 
Bausch & Lomb made them extra 


With the Bausch & Lomb 30 Day 
Lens, it’s like getting a new pair of eyes. 
Crisp, clear vision becomes a part of you. 

You'll wear your new lenses day and 
night... working and playing... .waking 
and sleeping for up to 30 days. Then 
clean them the 30th day. It’s that easy. 

You'll enjoy the absolute freedom of 
perfect vision at home, traveling, or on 
vacation. Without concern about daily 
handling or disinfecting. That’s the 
beauty and convenience of the Bausch 
& Lomb 30 Day Lens. 

Safe and comfortable to wear, the 30 
Day Lens is made by a special process 
which allows extra oxygen to penetrate 
so your eyes breathe more freely. And 


OPPORTUNITY 


The biggest improvement in 
40 years has made U.S. Savings 
Bonds an ideal investment. 

A variable interest rate lets 
you share in rates offered by 
today’s securities market. No limit 
on how much you might earn. 

What makes this improved 
Bond ideal is that you're protected 
by a guaranteed minimum. And if 
the Bond is held to maturity, you'll 
double your money. 


durable. Stronger than other leading 
extended wear lenses. 

Make an appointment to see your eye 
care professional today. Find out if the 
30 Day Lens is right for you, 


A special note to eyeglass wearers 
You'll love the freedom and conve- 
nience of the 30 Day Lens. There's 












no more bother about your glasses 
fogging up or slipping down. And 
you'll enjoy a wider field of vision 
than you get from x es 
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The new 190 E 2.3 Sedan: a $24,000* four-door wedge that weighs 2,655 lbs., bas an aerodynamic drag coefficient of 0.35, 


Introducin 
the new 190 Class: 
the standards 


of Mercedes-Benz in 


an automobile like 
none before. 


MERCEDES-BENZ HAS computed 
a bold new equation of space and 
mass and energy. From it has 
emerged a new automotive cate- 
gory: the 190 Class of gasoline- and 
diesel-powered sedans, priced in 
the $24,000 range 

The 190 Class extends the 
unique Mercedes-Benz synthesis of 
high technology, obsessive quality 
and sheer driving exhilaration into 
territory ripe for such leadership. 

It breaks through previous 
limits. Sets new performance pa- 
rameters. Achieves a level of bal- 
anced excellence achieved by no 
other automobiles of similar size 
and weight. 

In sum, the 190 Class is more 
than a new model from Mercedes- 
Benz. It is a new example for the 
automotive world of the eighties. 


BREAKTHROUGH 
SUSPENSION 
The engineers spent five years, and 


*Approximate suggested advertised delivered price at port 


investigated 70 variations of eight 
principal systems, en route to the 
muiltilink independent rear sus- 
pension that is the cars crowning 
technological advance 

It helps make this four-door 
Mercedes-Benz a blend of agility 
and stability that, Road & Track pre- 
dicts, “..will challenge some of the 
finest sports sedans in the world 
on just about any road you choose: 

Each rear wheel is indepen- 
dently located by five precisely 
aligned links, which swing through 
interacting arcs during wheel 
movement and function as a unit to 
help maintain the rear wheels in an 
almost ideal attitude relative to the 
road surface. Roadholding poise 
and adhesion are uncanny. The car 
tracks as if on rails. 

The 190 Class is the trimmest 
and lightest Mercedes-Benz sedan 
of modern times. Multilink suspen- 
sion makes it the best-handling 
Mercedes-Benz sedan in history. 


f entry: *See vour authorized dealer for complete warranty information. ©1983 Mercedes Benz NA, Inc 


The new 190E 2.3 Sedan seeks 
to redefine four-cylinder gasoline 
performance—upward. 

Its fuel-injected 2.3-liter engine 
lifts the 190E to a 115-mph-plus test 
track maximum, yet generates high 
torque at low engine speeds for 
responsive snap in every driving 
range—even in fourth gear at 55 
mph. It is an engine superbly 
matched with an automobile that 
almost begs for spirited driving. 
Smoothness was not forgotten; it 
carries eight crankshaft counter- 
weights, plus a vibration damper. 


NEW KIND OF DIESEL 
The new 190D 2.2 Sedan equally 
revises ideas about four-cylinder 
diesel performance. It advances 
Mercedes-Benz diesel engine tech- 
nology to new levels of sophistica- 
tion and efficiency. (In cold 
weather, it even preheats its own 
fuel.) And in perhaps the most 
imaginative diesel noise-abatement 
step of them all, it sits encapsulated 
within the engine compartment, 
surrounded by sound-deadening 
panels. 

Introduced simultaneously 
with these new engines is a new 
five-speed manual gearbox, with 
synchromesh even on reverse and 
fifth functioning as an overdrive 
gear for easier highway cruising. 
You can order this manual or a 
four-speed automatic version of 
both the 190E and 190D. 

The 190 Class achieves what 
few production automobiles and 
almost no four-door sedans have 
ever achieved: an aerodynamic 
drag coefficient of 0.35. 

Wind roar is dulled to almost 
nothing. So obsessed with aero- 


Montvale, NJ 





reach 115-mpb-plus on the test track, and is built to the uncompromising standards of Mercedes-Benz. 





dynamic efficiency were its design 
ers that they even faired a wind 
deflector onto the undersides of 
the main rear suspension arms, to 
help manage the airflow streaming 
beneath the car 


“WHICH MERCEDES IS THIS?” 


Into this 14%-foot aerodynamic 
wedge has been designed civilized 
passenger space, accessible via 





four wide-opening doors and 
backed by a deep, rectangular 
11.7-cubic-foot trunk 

‘The most astounding thing 
happens when you take the drivers 
seat. ..you would be hard pressed 
to tell what Mercedes you are in, 
marvels one writer. 

This no doubt derives in some 
measure from the sense of security 
and solidity imparted by every 











Mercedes-Benz. Another reason 
may be that its 41 inches of front 
legroom exactly matches that 
found in the largest Mercedes-Benz 
sedans built today 

The two supple front bucket- 
type seats are adjustable to almost 
infinite combinations of height, 
seatback rake, and fore-and-aft 
travel. The standards of Mercedes- 
Benz prevail in comfort as they do 
in engineering: the 190 Class is 
fully equipped and consummately 
well crafted, down to its hand- 
worked wood interior trim 

The 190 Class carries forward 
intact the Mercedes-Benz safety 
philosophy and Mercedes-Benz 
safety technology. Such critical fea 
tures as collapsible front and rear 
body sections, meant to absorb 
kinetic energy in a major impact, 
are designed in. One nontechno- 
logical innovation is worth note 
the 190 Class comes with a remark 
able 48-month-or-50,000-mile lim 
ited warranty as standard? 


SACRED STANDARDS 


The 190 Class, in the form of the 
new 190E 2.3 and 190D 2.2 Sedans, 
opens an exciting new chapter in 
automotive history. It meanwhile 
continues one of the oldest tradi- 
tions in automotive history. For 
what it achieves has been achieved 
without deviating by one single 
millimeter from the sacred stan- 
dards that make a Mercedes-Benz a 
Mercedes-Benz 
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Engineered like no other 
car in the world 


Once a slapdash quarterback, Theismann is now an efficiency expert 
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Riggins, the “Hog,” does not bother to camouflage his attack 
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A Tangy Super Bowl for Tampa _ 


Redskins and Raiders: the juiciest possible match 


W ith his usual restraint, Washington 
Quarterback Joe Theismann de- 
scribes the Super Bowl as “the greatest 
spectacle created by man,” and _ this 
year the festivities may include a foot- 
ball game. What seemed the tangiest 
possible match all along has agreeably 
come about: the defending champion 
Redskins, who have somehow avoided 
arrogance in the face of 31 victories in 
their past 34 games, ys. the Los Angeles 
Raiders, the National Football League’s 
masters of the black arts 

“The three P's of Raiders football,” 
according to Matt Millen, their analyti- 
cal linebacker, “are pointing, pushing 
and penalties.” Yet, remembering the 
Raiders’ visit to Washington 14 weeks 
ago, Redskins Receiver Art Monk can- 
not contain his delight. “Pushing, shov- 
ing and fighting,” says Monk with a 
sigh. “That was the most fun I ever had 
in a game.” Washington won, 37-35, but 
everyone involved looked forward to an- 
other day, and here it is. Next Sunday 
the XVIIIth greatest spectacle created 
by man will break fresh ground in 
Tampa 

Washington was considered an odd- 
ball champion last year, when an eight- 
week strike muddied the results and dis- 
enchanted the customers. But if the 
Redskins were eccentric then, they have 
since gone completely crazy. Instead of 
laying off for a season, as Super Bowl 
teams are inclined to do, they poured it 
on. In 18 games since last January's 27-17 
triumph over the Miami Dolphins, they 
have lost merely two, each by one point, 
| both on Monday nights. Scoring a record 
541 points, permitting just 332, the Red- 
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| skins are not yet esteemed at the level of 
past Pittsburgh, Miami or Green Bay 
dreadnoughts, but fewer complaints are 
heard lately about no great teams in pro 
football any more 

The Redskins are the property of Ca- 
nadian-born Jack Kent Cooke, who ex- 
pects everything he owns toshine like the 
top of his Chrysler Building. Cooke's 
team, coached by a bright man named Joe 
Gibbs, was constructed by boyish Talent 
Scout Bobby Beathard out of what some 
say were the pitiful leavings of "70s Coach 
George Allen, though Theismann, Full- 
back John Riggins, Place Kicker Mark 
Moseley, Offensive Tackle George Starke 
and Defensive Tackle Dave Butz were 
among the remnants. While Butz is a fine 
player (weighing over 300 Ibs., resembling 
a 6-ft. 7-in. handball court), his cost to the 
Redskins in 1975 was two first-round 
draft choices and one second. In those 
days, Washington was renowned for trad- 


ing away its future. 
Ss o Beathard, who arrived in 1978, was 
required to find talent in low places, 
and he developed a knack for it. The stur- 
diest section of the team, the offensive 
line, is the best example. Left Tackle Joe 
Jacoby, an undrafted giant from Louis- 
ville three years ago, is now an all-pro 





| “Running behind Jacoby,” Riggins says, 


“you can’t see anything else.” Jeff Bostic, 
a plump center once cut by the Philadel- 
phia Eagles, was hired several years ago 
solely to hike for kicks (the regular man 
had contracted snapper’s “yips”). Now 
Bostic is also starting the Pro Bowl. 
Washington is a strangely unified 
team of completely fragmented identities, 














unbearably cute. Tight ends included, the 
offensive linemen are the “Hogs,” a brand 
name incorporated by Starke, who did not 
waste his Columbia education. The un- 
dersized receivers, notably 5-ft. 7-in. Al- 
vin Garrett (cut thrice elsewhere), are the 
“Smurfs.” Those who synchronize their 
celebrations in the end zone are the “Fun 
Bunch.” After being strafed in a 48-47 
loss at Green Bay, the defensive backs 
took to calling themselves “the Pear! Har- 
bor Crew.” 

Riggins, the mythic figure on the 
team, customarily dresses as though he 
lives in a duckblind, but he took off his 
camouflage when the linebackers put 
theirs on. The only member in his club 
(34-year-old running backs who get 
stronger as they go), Riggins is an honor- 
ary Hog but avoids the Fun Bunch. His 
touchdown spike is the most distinctive in 
the game: he flips the ball to the nearest 
official. The ceremony has been per- 
formed 29 times this season. 

“A lot of our guys,” says Safety Mark 
Murphy, “have been told at some time or 
other that they can’t play. So we know that 
there are teams with better talent. I hate to 
pick on the New York Jets, but they are a 
good example of a talented team without 
cohesiveness. We're just not cocky people. 
When we beat the Rams [the division play- 
off], 51-7, everyone was ready to put us in 
the Hall of Fame. But now that we barely 
beat the 49ers [the conference champion- 
ship], 24-21, we seem to be human again.” 

If it is remarkable how well the Red- 
skins recovered from last year’s success, it 
is amazing how well Murphy weathered 
the strike. In the N.FL., shop stewards 
tend to lose a step in the off-season, and 
Murphy was in the forefront of the negoti- 
ations. “Before the strike,” he says, 
“the captains went to Joe Gibbs and told 


| him there were some things we had to 


do. All he said was ‘Whatever you do, stay 
together.” ” 
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In the playoffs, Allen shook off a slow second year and broke away 


ROB BROWN 


Unsinkable Plunkett has shortened his drops and broadened his game 














An assistant in San Diego three years 
ago, when Beathard recommended him to 
Cooke, Gibbs lost his first five Redskins 
games without panicking, then began 
winning at a Lombardian rate. He stress- 
es fundamentals but is willing to lateral 
on punts. Under Gibbs, Theismann has 
changed from a slapdash quarterback to 
an efficiency expert (276 completions in 
459 pass attempts for 3,714 yds., 29 touch- 
downs and only eleven interceptions). 
“There’s a warmth on this team that sus- 
tains us,” says Theismann, 34. “But a lot 
of our success is simply Joe Gibbs. He 
convinced us that we're only as good as we 
play and that we have to play hard every 
week. This is going to be one physical 
football game. We may have to go out and 
get beat up once a day just to get ready.” 
} tis long forgotten that the Raiders orig- 

inally styled themselves after those stal- 
wart Army football teams, the Black 
Knights of the Hudson, that Owner Al 
Davis so admired as a child growing up in 
Brooklyn. But the Raiders’ silver-and- 
black has come to be associated with vil- 
lainy, a source of pride to the wearers, 
who look affectionately upon mayhem. 
“John Riggins and I came into the league 
the same year, and I like him,” says Lyle 
Alzado, a particularly wanton defensive 
lineman. “But if he tries to run around my 
end, I'm going to have to take his head 
off.” A similar warning—‘beheaded” was 
the word used—has been issued to Wide 
Receiver Charlie Brown from Corner- 
back Lester Hayes, a sticky individual 
who used to ladle caramel all over himself 
until the league observed he was inter- 
cepting passes without knowing it. 

Most teams reflect their coaches, but 
this one favors its owner. Davis is the only 
proprietor in the N.F.L. who does not feign 
piety, and he is one of just two (Cincinnati's 
Paul Brown is the other) whose under- 


standing of the game is profound. A mid- | 


dle-age rock 'n’ roller ina 50s hairdoanda 
black leather jacket, Davis casts a slim 
shadow, but it managed to cover elephan- 


| tine Coach John Madden for ten years. Af- 


ter five seasons, including the champion- 
ship year of 1980, current Head Coach 
Tom Flores remains a minor presence. 
Davis’ grudge with the N.FL. is his- 
| toric. He coached the Oakland Raiders 
| from 1963 through 1965, when the upstart 
American Football League appointed 
him its commissioner. Once he began ro- 
mancing the N.F.L.’s star quarterbacks, 
the Establishment came around to the 
wisdom of merger. Whether or not he 
was more capable than Pete Rozelle, Da- 
vis became the odd commissioner out, and 
a man does not go from czar back to 
coach. Al took his place in the owner's 
box, but the game plans continue to be 
smudged with his fingerprints. Now and 
then, he also enjoys booting Rozelle 
around courtrooms. 

Since Davis ran out on a full house in 
Oakland in 1982 and made it stick after 
two trials against the league, the city has 
been trying to condemn the team—every- 
one condemns this team—and take over 


Renegade Davis does not feign piety 
“We take what we want.” 
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= the laws of eminent domain. Mean- 
while the Raiders are in Los Angeles and 
starting to count over 90,000 patrons in 
the Coliseum, where Davis has not yet 
signed a long-term lease. For now, dam- 
ages of some $35 million are owed the 
Raiders by the other 27 teams. Speaking | 
for his players and himself, he says, “We 
don’t take what the defense gives us, we 
take what we want.” 

Dropping back shorter and throwing 
quicker this year, unsinkable Quarter- 
back Jim Plunkett has made Marcus 
Allen the handiest pass catcher among 
running backs and Todd Christensen the 
most prolific receiver of all others in the 
league. Christensen’s 92 receptions are 
the record for a tight end. A failed Dallas 
Cowboy runner, who stubbornly’ still 
wears a backfield number, 46, Christen- 
sen is given to writing and quoting poetry. 
Says Plunkett, 36: “It’s fun to play with 
the Raiders because everyone is encour- 
aged to be himself.” 

Allen’s second season was less enjoy- 
able than his first. This year Eric Dicker- 
son of the Los Angeles Rams was “the 
new Marcus Allen,” and the old one regis- 
tered just one 100-yd. rushing game all 
season until the playoffs. With breezy 
121- and 154-yd. games against Pitts- 
burgh and Seattle in the tournament, Al- 
len and the Raiders are on a sprint. 
Plunkett throws downfield mostly to 
Christensen or Cliff Branch. But when the 
Seahawks concentrated on those two, 
Malcolm Barnwell caught 100-yds.’ worth 
of passes in the first half alone. 

On defense, seven veterans remain 
from Super Bow! XV three years ago, and 
the four replacements are select. They in- 
clude Ends Howie Long, the leading sack- | 
er and pro bowler, and Alzado, who 
reached the Super Bow! once before, with 
Denver. From Cleveland two years ago, 
Alzado grumbled his way to Raiders 
camp, always the N.F.L.’s final stop, in 
trade for an eighth-round draft choice. 
Former New England Patriot Mike 
Haynes, maybe the best cornerback in the 
| game, was willing to sue to force the 
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league to allow his trade. The fourth new 
man is Safety Vann McElroy, who was 
momentarily injured during the Washing- 
ton game at the time the Raiders were 
yielding a 15-point fourth-quarter lead 
On-side kicks had something to do with 
the reversal, and all-purpose Redskins 
Runner Joe Washington came in to play 
too. Allen was available for but one down 
Also, Haynes had not yet arrived, and 
Branch pulled a hamstring in the first 
half. These are enough alibis for the Raid- 
ers (14-4 through the playoffs), but given 
more time, they will think of others. 

It has been a season of excuses in the 
| N.F.L. The luck of the television draw 
was poor. In one horrible New York Gi- 
ants game at St. Louis on a Monday night, 
more damage was done than even Nielsen 
could estimate. For the rematch at the 
Meadowlands in New Jersey, 51,589 no- 
shows were counted. All network football 
ratings drooped, but the ratings of ABC’s 
Monday Night Football were off 12%. Ad- 
vertisers sounded restless. 





| many people have cooled on the sport for 


one reason or another, turned off by the 
strike or the pervasive talk of drugs 
Spring football, the invention of the U.S 
Football League, has spoiled the anticipa- 
tion of a new season. While the U.S.F.1 
has bagged its second-straight Heisman 
Trophy in Nebraska’s Mike Rozier, who 
signed a $3 million contract with the 
Pittsburgh Maulers last week, the real 
damage to the N.FL. has been the end- 
lessness of pro football 

To many, there appears to be some- 
thing wrong with the game itself. Shack- 
ling the pass defenders with scrupulous 
rules, the competition committee (Tex 
Schramm, Don Shula, Paul Brown and 
Eddie LeBaron) may have misjudged 
the public’s enthusiasm for high-scoring 
games. After the 49ers lost last week on 
two niggling calls, San Francisco Coach 
Bill Walsh wondered if “the flavor of the 
game” had been sacrificed in pursuit of 
touchdowns. The league responds that the 
43.6 points per game this season are in 


state, but the league has been almost too 
harried to enjoy its own party 
To maintain his leverage over inn- 


| keepers in New Orleans, Miami and Los 
| Angeles, Rozelle likes to move the festival 


around, and Tampa represents a new 
stop. Eager to offer the country something 
more than a cigar, the community has 
been practicing to be “superhosts” and ac- 
tually instructing cab drivers in etiquette 
To spruce up the areas that tourists are 
likely to frequent, $1 million worth of 
palm trees and tropical plants were in- 
stalled. Unfortunately, a freeze killed 
most of them 

Super Bowl XVIII is as apt as not to 
be resolved by a toe. Chris Bahr, the Raid- 
ers’ sidewinder, kicked the winning field 
goal in three games this season with :20, 
04 and :03 remaining. Moseley, last year’s 
M.V.P., has been fine but fallible. He is a 
man of premonitions. “For some reason I 
had a bad feeling about today. I told my 
wife last night,” Moseley said after miss- 
ing four field goals last week but then 


teen-age-centerfold” 
volved. But the impression is strong that 





Counterprogramming of the “I-am-a- | line with 


variety was in- | 


past averages 
years left on both its union and TV con- 
tracts, the N.F.L. should be in a relaxed 


Having three 


N.F.L. will be grateful 





making the one that mattered. If Moseley 
just foresees a sports event this week, the 
By Tom Callahan 


— snail | iat i | 


Hog Mania in High Places 


Every stadium has its loyal lunatic fringe, but in Wash- 
ington many of the most fervent fanatics also run the Govern- 
ment. The unique mix of power and passion is assessed by 
TIME Washington Contributing Editor Hugh Sidey. 


t fa city ever understood pork, it is Washington. One more 
joke about the Bay of Pigs (Hogs in Tampa Bay, get it?) 
and the nation’s capital may gag on its own smirks. Take 
pity. It has been so long since anything in Washington 
worked with the decisiveness of : 
the Redskins that the power 
fans are a little silly 

No. 1 Fan Ronald Reagan 
had a double meaning in his 
toast last week to China’s visit- 
ing Premier Zhao Ziyang when 
he saw good fortune for both 
nations in the “Year of the Pig” 
just past. Redskins Quarterback 
Joe Theismann, a guest at the 
elegant dinner, read it right. 
Just to be certain nothing was | 
lost, Reagan whispered to a 
friend on the dance floor, 
“There's a good omen in that 











on the grass instead of having another bombing contest.” 

Speaker Thomas P. O'Neill plans the pilgrimage, assur- 
ing that half the political machine will be shut down. The oth- 
er half will be on hold. White House Chief of Staff James Bak- 
er, a Texan and a Cowboys nut, is weakening. He may attend 
along with Michael Deaver, another of the Reagan triumvi- 
rate. Senator Paul Laxalt heads south, and so does Cabinet 
Officer William Brock, the President's trade expert. Water- 
gate Judge John J. Sirica will be under Cooke's wing, loving 
the thunder on the turfand delighted he won’t have to makea 
single call all day. Restaurateur Duke Zeibert is aboard. “Pol- 
iticians are kids too,” he says. He should know, having filled 
their ample stomachs for 30 
years. If the Hogs do their work, 
he will bake them a cake, or a 
hundred, whatever it takes. 

All of the 16,500 Tampa 
tickets allocated to Washington 
were bought up in a few hours 
More than twice that many 
might have been. Redskins sea- 
son-ticket holders of decades 
got their checks back with re- 
grets. Not since Watergate had 
lobbyists and big-time fixers 
been so outraged. “It would be 
| like asking me to halt death and 
| stop taxes,” shrugged Cooke. “I 


JERRY WACHTER 








for those Hogs.” 

Hog fans, old and new, 
were in frenzy. Something about sports and politics attracts. 
Both are sudden-death games. Congressman Jack Kemp, 
the former Bills quarterback who now calls signals for the 
advocates of the gold standard, rates this Super Bowl just 
below the invasion of Grenada and above another House 
budget fight. He would not miss it. Columnist Carl Rowan 
says he might kill if he were denied a ticket. He is going in 
Owner Jack Kent Cooke’s jetted and pampered entourage. 
“Everybody has a little aggression in them,” insists Rowan. 
“We can all get emotionally involved and get rid of it out 





Potomac fever has been redefined as going Hog wild 


have no control over it.” 

Well, not exactly. Former 
Cia Director and Ambassador to Iran Richard Helms, whoat 
first had his check returned, came in out of the cold into 
Cooke's warm grasp. Intrigue was everywhere. At week's end 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff General John Vessey 
ordered a full-scale battle plan launched for two strategically 
placed seats. Soviet spies will doubtless pick up odd move- 
ments this weekend. Vessey and his friend Major General 
Menachem Meron, an official in the Israeli Defense Ministry, 
will probably fly down together. General Meron, it turns out, 
is a Hog enthusiast, and it is not against his religion. 
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Here's some 
virtually 


that should 


(% of you know 
make all of you 


feel 200% better. 


Residential space heating costs for 100 therms per month as of November 1, 1983, including state and local taxes. 
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New York Detroit Milwaukee St. Minneapolis 
Louis 


Before we conducted our recent survey, we 
guessed that not many of our 
customers would know about the 
bright spots in the Northern 
Illinois Gas story. 

Our guess proved correct, 
and then some. 

Because it turns out that 
virtually none of the people we 
surveyed realize how relatively 
inexpensive their natural gas is 
compared with the cost of gas 
elsewhere in the U.S. 

The fact is, the natural gas 
we provide our customers is 
among the lowest priced natural 
gas in the entire U.S. 

The graph on the pipe, showing a 
representative Sample of U.S. gas costs, leaves 
no doubt of that. 

And if you care to compare the cost of 
different forms of energy, you'll find that natural 


Estimated annual fuel costs for wey & 
moderate size home (1,500 sq. ft.) in the 
NI-Gas area adjacent to Chicago as of 
November 1, 1983 
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gas remains by far the least expensive form of 


energy available today for home 
heating, cooking, and many other 
uses. 

That’s a record that we at 
Northern Illinois Gas take some 
pride in. 

And it’s something our 
customers can take comfort in as 
well. 

The next question, of course, 
is whether anything else can be 
done, in addition to our efforts, to 
help minimize your gas bills. 

The answer is Yes. It involves 
some effort on your part. And 
that’s a subject we'll turn to, in 
the next ad in this series. 


NORTHERN ILLINOIS GAS 


One of the NICOR 
basic energy companies 








Why it’s part 
of Africa. 


Well, it’s on the southern tip of the 
continent. 

That's just the beginning. 

In common with the heart of Africa, 
you'll find nature untouched by man. Vast 
reserves of wildlife, roaming across great 
plains punctuated by majestic mountains. 

You'll find fascinating deserts and 
lush, green forests. Warm winters under 
blue skies. 

A seemingly endless variety of tribal 
cultures. 

In South Africa you'll find the essence 
of Africa. 

Unknown. Unpredictable. Beautiful. 

You'll sense the mystery. 


uth Africa. 


Why it's not. 


In 1652, the Dutch brought their 
architecture. Soon after, the English 
brought their traditions. The Germans, their 
culture. The French, a knack for making 
wines. 

A settlement, startling in its diversity, 
blossomed. They called it Cape Town. 

In 1871, diamonds were discovered 
in Kimberley. And fifteen years later, gold in 
Johannesburg. The fortune hunters came 
and uncovered the wealth that makes 
South Africa unique on the continent. 

It is a country of golden beaches and 
seas of flowers. Thriving cities and glittering 
nightlife. Fashionable shopping districts. 
Extraordinary museums. 

And a cosmopolitan population, with 
a wealth of traditional languages and 
cultures. 

All of which makes South Africa — 
truly — a world in one country. 

Ask your travel agent about special 
round trip airfares starting from $999. 


South Africa. A world in one country. 
oe amie i ieee “7 


South African Tourist Corporation, 
| 747 Third Avenue, 
| New York, N.Y. 10017. 
| Tel. (212) 838-8841; telex 649535. 
| Offices also located in Chicago 
|| sattour and Beverly Hills. 
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Everyones favorite orphan 
has finally found a home. 


(eltiaw 


th, 
Annie on HBOnly* 


This month, HBO® will Not only place an exclusively on HBO. And January marks the 
orphan in your home. We'll reunite two : Start of an HBO Premiere Film™, the mini-series 
siblings. “The Everly Brothers,” in an HBOnly “All the Rivers Run.” 


concert So this New Year, w 
You can also see the union of Burt Reynolds not open your home to Annie 


and Go Hawn in “Best Friends” Or some And adopt some other new 
friends from Jim Henson's “Fraggle Rock;™ a viewing habits, from HBO. 


In January, theres no place like HBO: 


6 5 ST S FRAG OCK is a trademark of Henson A 
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The Upwardly Mobile Downhill Slide 





Ski biz sets out to get the whole family back on the slopes 


} t is a lot harder to break your leg skiing 
these days, and only part of the reason 
is that modern safety bindings will almost 
always pop your skis loose in a twisting 
fall. The rest of the reason is that you 
probably cannot afford to go skiing in the 
first place. So it seems, anyway, to skiers 
who dropped out of the lift lines a few 
years ago to start careers and have chil- 


| dren, or simply to survive the recession. It 


is a jolt to realize that the tab for a week of 


skiing at a major resort is now roughly the | 


cost of a small used car. 

The price of a one-day lift ticket at an 
Eastern resort like Sugarbush, in Warren, 
Vt., is now $25 (slightly less in Western 
areas). Take your wife and two teen-agers 
along and that’s $100, Daddy, not count- 
ing lunch. An overnight, with dinner and 
breakfast, costs an extra $200. Figure 
$500 or more for each adult-size person 
for skis, poles, boots and bindings, and an 
additional $300 to $500 for bib pants, ski 
jacket, long johns, socks and gloves. 

Prudent parents, even if they were 
dedicated ski bums during their own col- 
lege years, may decide that the cold, crisp 
joy of schussing to bankruptcy is best left 
to singles with incomes at or above the 
orthodontist level. Not at all, say the busi- 
ness-oriented swifties who are taking over 
the management of big ski resorts from 


| the old 10th Mountain Division veterans 


who founded them. The ski biz needs fam- 


| ilies to fill all the lifts and hotels it built 


during the past two decades and to pay 
the notes on the expensive snow-making 


| equipment it continues to install. 


No one wants to discourage 26-year- 
olds who arrive in Porsches, but there just 
are not enough of these butterflies. The 
goal is to lure older, slightly stiffer ex-ski- 
ers—and their offspring—onto the slopes. 


For those parents who still dream of down- 
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hill glory, resorts like Utah’s Snowbird 
hold racing camps where they can polish 
slalom techniques while the youngsters run 
gates in separate classes. On the other 
hand, Charles Maas, director of marketing 
at Vail and Beaver Creek in Colorado, says 
that 15% of the people who come to Vail do 
not ski: “They want to shop or go ice skat- 
ing.” To amuse family members whose in- 
terest in alpine skiing is less than fanatic, 
resort managers are building elaborate ten- 
nis and racquetball courts, heated pools, 
co-ed Jacuzzis, ice rinks and—say it isn’t 
so, Sepp—video-game rooms. 


he worrisome truth is that skier days 

(one skier, one day) at the nation’s re- 
sorts last season reached only 46.9 mil- 
lion, down almost 4 million from the sea- 
son before. Was it just bad snow in the 
East, or has the skiing population reached 
a plateau? No one is really sure, but the 
best of the resort managers are choosing 
the same cures. The come-on is “Kids Ski 
Free!” At Waterville Valley, New Hamp- 
shire’s largest area, there are free lift tick- 
ets on most weekdays for children under 
13, if at least one parent buys a ticket. 
Similar plans are working at Steamboat in 
Colorado and at Vermont’s Woodstock 
Inn and Resort. 

A second come-on might be called 
“Kids Disappear!’ At Waterville, Ver- 
mont’s Bolton Valley, Boyne Mountain 
and Boyne Highlands in Michigan, and 
Colorado’s Beaver Creek and Copper 
Mountain, the staff will take youngsters 
off their parents’ hands early in the morn- 
ing, and some of the resorts will keep 
them until after the adults have enjoyed 
a leisurely drinks-and-dinner. Nurseries 
are nothing new, but they are now much 
more elaborate. At Copper Mountain, in- 


fants from two months to two years are 


cared for by a pediatric nurse. Older chil- 
dren then move on to the Belly Button 
Bakery, where they can play or make 
cookies all day or try the carpeted slope. 
At four they get on real snow. Instruction 
has changed too. Says a Keystone pro: “It 
used to be, ‘Bend your knees and follow 
me.’ Now I tell them where to go for a 
good pizza or where the video games are. 
It’s part of my job.” 

Old-fashioned packaging is getting 
sharper; Jerry Jones, operations vice pres- 
ident at Keystone, west of Denver, offers 
discount lift tickets in supermarkets, trolls 
for new skiers with promotions aimed at 
Hispanics, and provides low air-fare deals 
with airlines ($49 for a one-way Minne- 
apolis-to-Denver ticket) by absorbing the 
discounts at other concessions. Key- 
stone—lifts, lodges and all—is owned and 
operated by one company (Ralston Pur- 
ina, oddly enough, best known for animal 
feed). Thus Jones is in a much better posi- 
tion to optimize profits than Aspen Skiing 
Co., which owns lifts but not hotels and 
restaurants at nearby Aspen. Perhaps not 
coincidentally, Aspen is known as one of 
the last ski refuges of affluent singles. 

Some of the cut-rate deals are impres- 
sive: TWA has a Kids Fly Free program 
on its New York-to-Denver run, and it 
throws in a free rental car to Steamboat 
Springs when parents pay the $652 fare 
for two round-trip, midweek tickets. 
Steamboat gives children under twelve 
| free lodging, rental equipment and lift 

tickets. Still, the cost for two parents and 
two children spending seven nights at 
Steamboat comes to the kind of money 
most families go to the bank for: $2,144, 
not including meals or drinks, or the pur- 
chase of any equipment. What no one in 
the ski biz knows is whether enough fam- 
ilies will make the sacrifices necessary 
to afford such bargains. If not, does any- 
one make safety bindings to protect ski- 
resort corporations from out-of-control, 
twisting falls? —By John Skow. Reported 
by Eileen Garred/Boston and Robert C. 
| Wurmstedt/Denver 
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Making a Mint Overnight 








“Tcan smell the Ferrari now,” chants a fresh crop of instant multimillionaires | 





Of all the possible values of human so- 
ciety, one and one only is the truly sover- 


completely acceptable goal of man in 

America. That goal is money, and let there 

be no sour grapes about it from the losers. 
—C. Wright Mills, The Power Elite 


here are many ways to attain great 
wealth. It can be done legally or il- 
legally, through personal effort or 
inheritance or marriage. Luck can 
play a role; so can skill, brains, ambition 
and opportunity. But big money, 
the kind of money that buys ex- 
pansive estates and ocean-going 
yachts, California vineyards and 
professional sports teams, is usu- 
ally reserved for a select few. 

A new crop of exceptionally 
rich people is springing up in 
America, almost from nowhere. 
Rarely have so many made so 
much so quickly. They have a 
gambler’s nerve, a fortune- 
teller’s foresight and a prospec- 
tor’s nose for gold. They have 
prospered first by starting or in- 
vesting in small, unknown com- 
panies, and then capitalizing on 
the 17-month-old bull market 
that has sent the Dow Jones in- 
dustrial average to one new high 
after another. 

The key to the wealth of the 
new market multimillionaires is 
the public’s seemingly insatiable 
appetite for shares in companies 
selling their stock for the first 
time, Preceded by a blizzard of 
legal papers, corporate puffery and pro- 
spectuses, new companies are rushing to 
capitalize on the buoyant market. Last 
year nearly 900 companies made initial 
offerings of stock, raising $12.8 bilion. 
That is almost nine times more capital 
than was raised by new firms in 1982 and 
even more than the amount for all the 
years since 1971 put together. Mutual 
funds and pension funds, big institutional 
buyers and individual shareholders have 
all anxiously sought to invest in the new 
firms. 

Of course, not all the plungers have 
emerged winners. Some entrepreneurs 
saw the sunny prospects of their compa- 
nies turn stormy in a matter of weeks, and 


their paper profits vanished as quickly. | 


Other investors got caught in a temporary 


| market downdraft during the second half | 


| of 1983. Irrational enthusiasm pushed up 
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the price of some high-technology stocks 


| to 80 or more times their annual earnings, 
eign, truly universal, truly sound, truly and | 


compared with about 16 times earnings 
for proven blue-chip growth companies 
like IBM. When reality caught up with 
greed, a number of fast-rising new issues 
fell to earth, and the profits of many back- 
ers fell with them. 

The shakeout required many compa- 
nies to re-evaluate their plans. Some firms 
scaled down their public offerings or post- 
poned them. But the march to market 
continues. Although December is usually 
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Arthur Rock is the leader of the Silicon Valley investment } community 
A singular record of picking new firms and making them grow 





a poor time to catch Wall Street’s atten- 
tion, 105 companies sold stock for the first 
time last month, and the fast pace is ex- 
pected to continue this year. Among the 
firms making initial offerings last week 


| were DNA Plant Technology, a New Jer- 
| sey agricultural genetics firm; Sporto, a 


Boston manufacturer of women’s foot- 


wear; and Thor Industries, an Ohio mak- | 


er of motor homes and trailers. Some of 
the largest firms going public are savings 
and loan associations, which are trying to 
raise capital after several years of disas- 
trous losses. But the most intriguing com- 
panies for Wall Street are ones that have 
names beginning with “bio” or ending in 
“tronics.” Those are the syllabic codes for 
firms tapping burgeoning technologies in 
medicine and microelectronics. 

One of the most successful players in 
the new-issue market is Arthur Rock, 57. 
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During the past quarter of a century, he 


has compiled an extraordinary record of | 
picking new companies and helping them | 


grow into profitable giants (see box). In 
addition, he has become the cornerstone 


of the Silicon Valley investment commu- | 


nity, where many of America’s new in- 
dustries are now taking shape. By invest- 
ing money in dozens of companies, Rock 
has built a personal fortune of at least 
$200 million. 

During the past year, a number of 
company founders have claimed paper 
profits in the tens of millions of 
dollars. Several have registered 
gains of $100 million or more, 
making them, overnight, some 
of the richest people in the U.S. 
The winners in the going public 
game include a Korean immi- 
grant, a former disc jockey, 
a onetime airplane mechanic, 
a theater critic-turned—stock 
analyst, a college dropout, an 
engineer—turned-stock analyst— 
turned-financier, and a molecu- 
lar biologist. 

Most of the new multimil- 
lionaires come from middle- or 
lower-middle-class families, and 
few showed much early promise. 
Several had indifferent school 
records and drifted until some 
spark propelled them toward 
supersuccess. Yet all were inde- 
pendent enough to start or fi- 
nance a new venture and canny 
enough to find fields ripe for de- 





high technology and built com- 
panies that produce computers, video ter- 
minals or computer software. Others 
found fortunes in more traditional fields 
such as manufacturing and medicine. Still 
others turned to Wall Street not to raise 
money but to capitalize on new ways of 
analyzing stocks and sending stock infor- 
mation. Among the biggest winners in the 
new-issues market: 


Allen E. Paulson, 61, founder of Gulf- 








velopment. Some profited from | 





Stream Aerospace, the maker of plush | 


corporate jets. As an Iowa farm boy grow- 
ing up in the Depression, Paulson sup- 
ported himself by selling newspapers and 
cleaning hotel bathrooms. Following high 
school, he went to work for TWA as a me- 
chanic and moonlighted at an auto-repair 


garage. After selling surplus airplane | 


parts and advising competing airlines and 
then TWA on engine design, Paulson in 
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Gulfstream Aerospace’s Allen Paulson with a model of a new business jet in his Savannah, Ga., office. He started off as a car and plane mechanic 


1951 set up his own business converting 
surplus passenger planes into cargo alr- 

ft. It grew, and by 1978 he was ready to 
begin building airplanes on his own. He 
acquired Grumman’s money-losing cor- 
porate-aircraft division in Savannah, Ga., 
renamed it Gulfstream, improved quality, 
cut costs and accelerated delivery times 
When Gulfstream went public in April, 
Paulson collected $85 million in cash and 
stock worth $551 million 

Low-key and brimming with aw- 
shucks charm, Paulson had been moder- 
ately wealthy for several years before 
his half-billion-dollar windfall. Now he 








TeleVideo System's K. Philip Hwang at his California headquarters. After his windfall, he moved into a home modeled after a Welsh castle 





complains that “going public was proba- 
bly the worst thing that happened to me 
My private life became my public life. It’s 
like living in a fishbowl.” Paulson is 
building a 10,000-sq.-ft. replica of an an- 
tebellum mansion near Savannah that 
has 2,000 sq. ft. of porches, two man- 
made lakes, a nine-hole golf course, a ten- 
nis court, a boat dock and a landing pad 
for his five-passenger Bell JetRanger III 
helicopter. He uses the helicopter to 
make short hops for business trips and to 
visit his Hilton Head, S.C., retreat. Paul- 
son also has four other residences around 
the U.S 


ns 





K. Philip Hwang, 47, founder of Tele- 


Video Systems, a maker of computers and 
computer terminals. At twelve, Hwang 
was smuggled from North Korea to South 
Korea by U.S. troops under some maps 
and canvas in an Army truck. After arriv- 
ing in the U.S., he paid his way through 
college working as a dishwasher and wait- 
er in Lake Tahoe casinos. Hwang gained 
business experience by running a 7-Elev- 
en store in San Jose, Calif., and then in 
1975 used his savings of $9,000 to start 
making video games in his Cupertino 
Calif., garage 

Though his company was shunned at 








first by established financial backers, 
| Hwang got started making low-cost, high- 
| quality computer monitors. When Tele- 
| Video went public in March, Hwang sold 
shares worth $11.8 million, but kept stock 
worth $520.4 million 

The only discernible change in 
Hwang’s life-style has been to move into a 
new home in Los Altos that was modeled 
after a Welsh castle. It has a sauna and Ja- 
cuzzi in the master bedroom and an elabo- 
rate security system. Hwang still works a 
six-day week. Says he: “My executives call 
mea slave driver. But I tell them to look at 
Osborne, and they don’t say anything.” 
Adam Osborne headed a fast-growing 
personal-computer firm that announced 
plans to go public last winter but ended up 
filing for bankruptcy in September. 


Benjamin Rosen, 50, a major investor in 
Lotus Development and chairman of 


——— 


Compaq Computer. Sophisticated and 
possessing a soft-spoken wit, Rosen 
earned electrical-engineering degrees 
from the California Institute of Technol- 
ogy and Stanford and worked first for 
Raytheon as an engineer. While still in 
his 20s, he decided to become a stock ana- 
lyst. He picked up an M.B.A. degree, 
worked for Coleman & Co., a New York 
securities firm, and then for Morgan Stan- 
ley & Co. and began publishing a highly 
regarded electronics-industry newsletter. 

Three years ago, Rosen launched his 
third and most successful career as a nur- 
turer of young companies. He started two 


founder of Mostek, a semiconductor man- 
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Mass., turned into a holding worth | of weeks there when I was trying to 


$70 million when the company went pub- 
lic in October. The fund invested some 
$2.5 million in Compaq, a Houston-based 
firm that makes a portable computer that 
runs like the IBM PC. When Compaq 
went public last month, that investment 
was suddenly worth $40 million. But not 
all Sevin Rosen picks are winners. The 
fund is likely to lose the $400,000 it invest- 
ed in Osborne Computer. 

Rosen is much more than a passive 
investor. Last March he became chair- 
man of Compaq, and he now spends one 
day a week on its affairs. His main inter- 
est is marketing, for which he has an in- 
Stinctive knack. Like most successful ven- 
ture capitalists, Rosen sees far more deals 
than he can participate in. Working out of 
an office in New York City’s Pan Am 
Building, he screens proposals “ruthless- 
ly” and invests in only about one out of ev- 


ery 50 that are presented to him. Looking 
back over his three careers, Rosen says, 
“It was fun being an analyst and fun being 
an engineer, but this is the most fun of 
all.” It should be. Rosen’s net worth is 
now estimated at $20 million. 


Arnold Bernhard, 82. creator of the Value 
Line stock-rating service. The son of an 
Austrian coffee merchant and his Ruma- 
nian wife, Bernhard grew up in Brooklyn. 
A Phi Beta Kappa, he earned a degree in 
English from Williams College, then got a 
job writing theater reviews for TIME in 
1925. His pay: $10 a week. Hoping to 


venture-capital funds with L.J. Sevin, | make more money, Bernhard left after a 


few months and eventually wandered to 


ufacturer. Sevin Rosen Management's | Wall Street. There he earned $6,000 a 
$2.1 million investment in Lotus, a soft- | year before losing his job during the 
ware manufacturer located in Cambridge. | Depression. He recalls, “I had a couple 
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Former Engineer Benjamin Rosen and one of his Compaq computers in Manhattan. He screens new proposals ruthlessly and backs only one in 50 


decide whether to jump off a bridge.” 

Soon Bernhard had a foothold again, 
managing money for some clients and 
working on a stock-rating system, which | 
in 1935 he turned into the Value Line In- 
vestment Survey. Today 111,400 subscrib- 
ers pay Value Line $365 a year for an as- 
sessment of 1,700 companies. 

Autocratic yet affable, Bernhard lives 
in the Georgian colonial home in subur- 
ban Westport, Conn., that he bought for 


| $55,000 in 1944. He uses a second-floor 


room as an Office, often working a ten- 
hour day. His stock in Value Line was 
worth $145 million when the company 
went public last year 


Neil Hirsch, 36, founder of Telerate Sys- 
tems, an electronic financial information 
service. “I was an average kid; I was an 
average student,” 


Hirsch recalls. “But 





when I was 21, I realized I had always 
wanted to make something of myself. I 
doubted I could be a terrific lawyer or 
a doctor, but I realized I could make a lot 
of money.” Hirsch’s father ran the New 
York buying office of a family-owned 
department-store chain. The younger 
Hirsch spent two years studying business 
at the University of Bridgeport but then 
dropped out. While living in a fourth-floor 
walk-up on Manhattan's Lower West 
Side, he attended more business classes at 
Pace University and started hanging out 
around stock-brokerage offices. It was 
there that he had the idea for speedily 
transmitting financial data to individual 
customers. 

In 1969 Hirsch formed Telerate to 
track the prices of volatile commercial 
paper, corporate 10Us that are issued by 
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such companies as General Motors, Sears 
and Household Finance, and send them 
electronically to customers’ video termi- 
nals. Some 11,000 subscribers in the U.S 
and overseas pay an average of $700 per 
month for the service. In April, when 
Telerate went public, Hirsch held shares 
worth $67.5 million 

Last summer Hirsch moved into a 
$900,000 apartment on Manhattan's East 
Side. He now commutes to his 104th-floor 
office at the World Trade Center in a 
Mercedes limousine 


Mitchell Kapor, 33. founder of Lotus De- 
velopment, a computer software compa- 
ny. A Brooklyn-born math whiz, Kapor 
graduated from Yale at 20, then dabbled 
as a disc jockey, an instructor in Tran- 
scendental Meditation and a mental- 
hospital counselor. Little commanded his 
attention until he impulsively traded in 
his stereo system for an Apple II comput- 
er. Within a few months, he wrote two 
computer programs that create charts and 
graphs for businesses and sold them to a 
software distributor for $1.2 million. With 
royalties from the programs and backing 
from venture capitalists, he founded Lotus 
Development in 1982 

Within a year the company’s 1-2-3 
program, which combines popular busi- 
ness functions like spread-sheet analysis 
and graphics into one package, became 
the industry's bestseller at a price of $495. 
Sales through September: 110,000. Lotus 
is now the second largest independent 
software company in the U.S. and has es- 
timated annual sales of $40 million. Ka- 
por held some $70 million worth of stock 
when Lotus went public in October 

Kapor still attends business meetings 
in blue oxford-cloth shirts, rumpled kha- 
kis and running shoes. He operates out of 
a cramped 12-ft. by 15-ft. office in the 
company’s headquarters, a four-story for- 
mer glue factory. Says he: “I believe the 
trick is to be ambitious but not driven.” 


Walter Gilbert, 51, co-founder of Biogen, 
a genetic-engineering firm. Gilbert, who 
studied chemistry and physics at Harvard 
and received a Ph.D. in mathematics at 
Cambridge, has spent most of his life 
working with genes. While a professor of 
molecular biology at Harvard, he won the 
Nobel Prize in 1980 for his work in ex- 
ploring the DNA molecule. By then, Gil- 
bert and eight other scientists had decid- 
ed, at the urging of financiers, to 
capitalize on their knowledge. With 
$750,000 in venture capital, they incorpo- 
rated Biogen in Curagao in The Nether- 
lands Antilles. The company’s goal is to 
discover, produce and sell practical appli- 
cations of gene-splicing technology 
Biogen has never made an annual 
profit, and lost $5.7 million during the 
first nine months of last year. But it is con- 
sidered one of the hottest companies in a 
field that is likely to be a great growth 
area in the next decade. The firm pro- 
duces interferon, a substance that is being 
tested against a variety of illnesses, rang- 
ing from cancer and herpes to the com- 
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Stock Picker Arnold Bernhard ponders the market from Value Line’s executive dining room 


mon cold. Gilbert and his wife hold shares 
that were worth $12 million at the public 
offering in March, and he draws a salary 
of $274,200 as chairman of Biogen 

Very little has changed for Gilbert 
The scientist and his wife still reside near 
Harvard. Says he: “We live in a very sim- 
ple fashion. I come from a typically aca- 
demic background, where you have an 
adequate income and are not really in it 
for the money.” 


he enormous fortunes of big stock 

market winners would appear to 

dwarf the wealth made by busi- 

nessmen in earlier eras. In 1848 
John Jacob Astor, the fur trader and real 
estate owner, was the richest man in the 
U.S. with $20 million. At his death in 
1877, Railroad Pioneer Cornelius Van- 
derbilt left $100 million. John D. Rocke- 
feller was said to be worth nearly $1 
billion when he died in 1937. After adjust- 
ments for inflation, however, the older 
fortunes remain impressive. Moreover, 
fortunes made before 1913 were not sub- 
ject to the federal income tax. Astor's 
$20 million would probably be worth 


$233 million today. Vanderbilt's $100 mil- 
lion is the equivalent of $947 million, and 
Rockefeller’s $1 billion would be the same 
as nearly $7 billion. 

There have never been so many mil- 
lionaires walking about as there are to- 
day. While only 13,000 people could claim 
a net worth of $1 million in 1948, as many 
as 500,000, a number nearly equal to the 
population of Milwaukee, qualified in 
1981. Even an annual income of $1 mil- 
lion is no longer enough to set one apart 
from the masses. In 1920 just 23 people re- 
ported making $1 million or more. In 
1981, the latest year for which figures are 
available, 5,286 people, including an as- 
sortment of baseball players and rock 
stars, filed tax returns showing incomes of 
more than $1 million 

Since World War II, there has been 
no surer way of making big money legally 
than founding a company and taking it 
public. Instead of waiting years for a firm 
to repay investments in the form of prof- 
its, an entrepreneur can sell future earn- 
ings to outsiders in the form of shares. In a 
rising stock market, investors are willing 
to pay a premium for the anticipated re- 








turns from young, fast-growing compa- 
nies. That is why firms like Diasonics, 
which makes medical diagnostic equip- 
ment, can go public at a per-share price 
equivalent to 70 or more times its current 
income at the same time that General 
Motors stock is selling for only about six 
times its net profits per share. 

As Financial Journalist George J.W. 
Goodman, who writes under the nom de 
plume Adam Smith, observed in The 
Money Game, a 1968 analysis of the stock 
market: “Really big money is not made in 
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the stock market by outside investors. I 
am talking about multiples of millions 
rather than just, say, one lousy million. 
Who makes the really big money? The in- 
side stockholders of a company do, when 
the market capitalizes the earnings of that 
company ... I am not making any value 
judgments. This is the way things are.” 
For the head of a company that is go- 
ing public, an initial stock offering is like 
a 21st birthday, the arrival of an heir or a 
bar mitzvah. It is a period of intense activ- 
ity and emotional strain that transforms a 


firm from a little-known private business 


into one that must operate under the mer- 
ciless scrutiny of lawyers, analysts, com- 
petitors and investors. Sometimes the 
pressure is so great that the smooth run- 
ning of the firm suffers. Says California 
Venture Capitalist Thomas Davis: “Base- 
ball players have to perform when people 
boo and shout. Companies have got to 
learn to live with the conditions of life.” 
The process begins when a young 
firm has outgrown the money it originally 
raised to launch the company. The corpo- 











Four Financial Genies 


Long before an entrepreneur can go public, he needs the private 
help of venture capitalists, underwriters and assorted ground- 
floor investors. They are the dreammakers whose cash and ad- 
vice can mean the difference between survival and collapse for a 
fledgling company. They often risk big money, but with luck and 
savvy they can earn huge rewards. Four successful financiers who 
have helped launch small companies: 


Thomas Unterberg: Staying on the Run. On a typical weekday 
Unterberg rises at 6 a.m. and dons a sweatsuit. From his Park 
Avenue apartment, he runs 28 blocks toa health club for a 45- 
minute workout and then runs back. 

Once he reaches his Wall Street office by cab at 8:30 a.m., 
Unterberg, 53, keeps on hustling. As chairman of the invest- 
ment-banking firm of L.F. Rothschild, Unterberg, Towbin, he 
has a talent for finding young companies ready to go public and 
selling their stock. He spends nearly half his time on the road, 
particularly in California, scouting for prospects. In 1983 Roth- 
schild underwrote new issues worth $1.4 billion. The biggest: a 
$123 million stock offering in Diasonics, a Milpitas, Calif., firm 
that makes advanced medical diagnostic devices. On that deal. 
Rothschild earned a fee of $1.7 million. 

Unterberg likes to sign up a company well before it goes 
public in the hope that he can continue to underwrite subse- 
quent stock offerings as it gets bigger. When Cray Research, a 
Minneapolis-based maker of scientific computers, went public 
in 1976, Rothschild earned a fee of $150,000 on the $9.9 million 
issue. Cray has since sold an additional $63 million worth 
of stock through Rothschild-led syndicates and generated 
$500,000 in additional fees for Unterberg’s firm. 

Educated at Deerfield Academy, a Massachusetts prep 
school, and Princeton University, Unterberg was bred to be an 
investment banker. In 1931 his father co-founded C.E. Unter- 
berg, Towbin, which merged with L.F. Rothschild in 1977. In 
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an office with a view of the Brooklyn Bridge, Unterberg sits at 
the same solid-oak desk his father used. Though he is worth 
more than $10 million, Unterberg and his wife choose to live in 
the same two-bedroom apartment they bought for $70,000 
when they were married 22 years ago. Unterberg marvels at 
the thought that he helps make multimillionaires of entrepre- 
neurs little more than half his age. “It’s like the atmosphere 
generated by Hollywood in the 1930s,” he says. “The founders 
of these new companies are the stars of the 1980s.” 


Robert Noyce: Scientist Turned Investor. Noyce is the co-in- 
ventor of the integrated circuits that form the core of all modern 
computers, winner of the 1979 National Medal of Science and a 
co-founder of two pioneering and profitable California elec- 
tronics companies, Fairchild Semiconductor and Intel. Noyce, 
55, also plays a less publicized role as a venture capitalist. 
With his success has come 
enormous wealth. His 1.5 mil- 
lion shares in Intel, where he 
now serves as vice chairman, 
are worth $60 million. Along | 
with Arthur Rock, his friend 
of 30 years, Noyce in 1977 
helped bankroll Diasonics, the 
medical-instrument manufac- 
turer. Noyce’s 8% stake in 
Diasonics is worth $30 mil- 
lion. He helped finance Mono- 
clonal Antibodies, which sells 
pregnancy-testing kits and 
hopes to market a product that | 
will predict the timing of ovu- 
lation. Noyce has also suffered 
a few setbacks. Through a 
venture-capital fund, he in- 
vested in Osborne Computer, the maker of portable models, 
which filed for bankruptcy four months ago. 

The son of a Congregational minister, Noyce grew up in 
Iowa. After earning a Ph.D. in physics from M.1.T., he got his 
start working for William Shockley, the Nobel-prizewinning 
co-developer of transistors. Noyce is married to Ann Bowers, a 
vice president of Apple Computer. He enjoys piloting a twin- 
engine Cessna Citation jet and is an avid downhill skier. 
Friends consider Noyce something of a daredevil, both in the 
way he lives and in the way he invests. 


CHUCK O'REAR 








Thomas Perkins: Master Mechanic. For fun, Perkins tinkers 
with very old automobiles. Using well-worn wrenches and lots 
of elbow grease, he and a team of mechanics have restored a 
collection of nearly two dozen 1930s sports cars. Among them: 
a Mercedes-Benz Special Roadster, a deep sea-blue Bugatti 
and a Duesenberg once owned by a maharajah. “They have to 
run right,” he says, “or they're not worth having.” 

In his professional life Perkins, 52, displays the same per- 
fectionism toward a collection of very new companies. As a 
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ration may need the funds to finance re- 
search, expand facilities or launch new 
marketing campaigns. In addition, the 
founders and early investors often want to 
get cash in return for some of their hold- 
ings. If the firm has good potential or a 
good product, it has usually already at- 
tracted the attention of investment bank- 
ers, who aggressively seek out prospects 
to earn the profits that come from under- 
writing the initial public offering. Says 
Chairman Thomas Unterberg of New 
York City’s L.F. Rothschild, Unterberg, 
| Towbin, a leader in new issues: “Getting 
there first is very important. The firm 


that gets the deal is usually the one that 
got there first and then spent the most 
time.” 

Since most of the big investment 
banking firms are based in New York, 
while many of the promising new compa- 
nies are in Northern California’s Silicon 
Valley, minidramas of the new-issues 
scene are often played out on the long 
flights from New York to San Francis- 
co, Well-appointed investment bankers 
heading out to call on clients stretch out in 
first class. Farther back in the cabin, rum- 
pled entrepreneurs, tired from a day try- 
ing to raise money, punch away at their 


calculators. Occasionally the coach pas- 
sengers glimpse a bright future ahead 
Well before Zitel, a small computer-mem- 
ory company, went public last month, 
President Robert Welch was overheard 
confiding to a colleague on a flight, “I can 
smell the Ferrari now.” 

Once a decision is made to go public, 
the company founders sit down with in- 
vestment bankers to decide how much 
money they want to raise and how much 
of the corporation they want to sell to the 
public. The calculations are based on 
experience and intangibles: the expected 
future value of the company and its prod- 
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founding partner of San Francisco's Kleiner, Perkins, Caufield 
& Byers, he has since 1972 managed four venture-capital funds 
that have invested $80 million in 65 companies, including Gen- 
entech, a leader in genetic engineering, and Tandem Comput- 
ers, a rising manufacturer of large mainframe machines. The 
original $200,000 that Perkins’ firm put into Genentech is 
worth $60 million today, while its $1.5 million stake in Tandem 
has grown to $250 million. Like many venture capitalists, Per- 
kins often helps run the companies he invests in. He is chair- 
man of the board of Genentech and Tandem. 

An M.LT.-trained electrical engineer with a Master's in 
business from Harvard, the Illinois-born Perkins went west 27 
years ago to work at Hewlett-Packard, the Palo Alto, Calif., elec- 
tronics firm. In 1966 he took $15,000 that he and his wife had 
been saving to buy a house and invested it in University Labora- 
tories, a Berkeley, Calif., laser company. That stake returned $2 
million and launched Perkins’ career as a venture capitalist. 

Perkins lives with his wife and two children in a spacious 
1920s-vintage house overlooking San Francisco Bay, Most 
weekends he putters in his garage or enters one of his roadsters 
in a classic-car show. He may risk his capital on the newest 
computer technology, but he invests his passion in mechanical 
relics of an earlier age. “I don’t turn on to the latest electronic 
gadget,” he says. “I turn on to older, non-electrical things.” 


William Hambrecht: Green Thumb. Hambrecht feels a great 
sense of accomplishment when he picks a bunch of ripe, juicy 
Zinfandel grapes from his 140-acre vineyard in Sonoma Coun- 
ty, Calif., or clips a dazzling orchid in his San Francisco green- 
house. “I like to grow things,” he says. 

Among the things Hambrecht, 48, grows best are seedling 
companies. As a general partner in San Francisco-based Ham- 
brecht & Quist, he has nourished several electronics firms in 
the fertile fields of Silicon Valley, including Convergent Tech- 
nologies and VLSI. Unlike most other investment companies, 
Hambrecht & Quist will do it all for clients: provide venture 
capital, underwrite stock issues and lend management help. 








Hambrecht & Quist oversees seven venture-capital funds 
with total assets of more than $350 million. Clients range from 
institutional investors such as Yale University and American 
Express Co., which must chip in at least $1 million, to wealthy 
individuals, who put up $150,000 or more. The first fund, start- 
ed in 1970 with $3.5 million, is worth more than $100 million. 
In the first half of 1983, Hambrecht & Quist had a hand in un- 
derwriting 26 stock issues worth $1.3 billion. Hambrecht is a 
director of eleven companies, including People Express, the 
discount airline, and NBI, which makes word processors. 

In 1968 Hambrecht, a Princeton graduate who grew up on 
Long Island, N.Y., was a discontented broker working in the 
San Francisco office of Francis I. du Pont & Co., a now defunct 
New York City investment firm. One evening he stopped for a 
drink at the Kona Kai Club in San Diego with George Quist, a 
friend who was a venture-capital specialist for Bank of Ameri- 
ca. After commiserating a while over the excessive caution of 
big companies and consuming two bottles of wine, Hambrecht 
and Quist decided to launch their own venture-capital fund. 

Today Hambrecht & Quist has a staff of 350 in five U.S. of- 
fices and one in London. That is big enough, insists Ham- 
brecht: “I have no desire to be a Merrill Lynch or E.F. Hutton.” 
Since Quist’s death in 1982 at age 58, from a heart attack, 
Hambrecht has had to shoulder a greater burden at the top. 

A millionaire many times over, Hambrecht has personal 
stakes in numerous firms. But no sooner does he make money 
on a stock than he risks it again. “I'm a hopeless addict to in- 
vesting in early-stage companies,” he says. “I once had a stock 
that paid a dividend, and I hated it.” 

Married, with five children, Hambrecht lives in an Edwar- 
dian-style home in San Francisco's opulent Pacific Heights dis- 
trict. In recent years he has begun diverting some of his atten- 
tion, and money, to Democratic politics. A major backer of 
Presidential Candidate Alan Cranston of California, Ham- 
brecht explains that in politics, as in business, he has “a natural 
affinity for the underdog.” —By Charles P. Alexander. 
Reported by Michael Moritz/San Francisco and Adam Zagorin/New York 
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ucts and the market performance of simi- 
lar companies 
Then comes the crucial job of figuring 
out the price to put on the stock. To give 
the new company a blue-chip image, in- 
vestment bankers initially try to keep the 
range between $10 and $25 per share. If 
the price is set too high, the stock will be 
shunned. If it is fixed too low, the shares 
will be sold out immediately, but the com- 
pany and its backers will raise less money 
The next stage is to draw up a prelimi- 
| nary prospectus, a comprehensive defini- 
tion of a company, which will be shown to 
investors and the Securities and Exchange 
Commission. Often running to 40 or more 
pages of closely spaced lines, the 
prospectus is drafted by battalions 
of underwriters, accountants and 
lawyers who battle over clarity 
and nuance, spending hours quib- 
bling over key phrases. By law, 
the prospectus must disclose infor- 
mation about competition and 
potential risk. It must also show the 
anticipated financial gain of the 
early backers. Sample from the 
Compaq prospectus: “The person- 
al-computer industry is highly 
competitive and has been charac- 
terized by rapid technological ad- 
vances. Products are vulnerable to 
early obsolescence.” 

Weeks before the issue of stock, 
company officials usually embark 
on exhausting road shows, making 
presentations and explaining the 
virtues of their firms to investors in 
both the U.S. and Europe. The SEc, 
though, bars them from making 
any earnings projections 

When a hot new company fi- 
nally goes public, ordinary inves- 
tors typically have little chance to 
buy the initial shares. Enthusiasm 
for the company is usually so in- 
tense that the underwriter can dis- 
pose of all the stock by parceling 
it out to longtime friends and fa- 
vored customers. The public is 
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ing the paper profits of founders and 
frightening ordinary investors. Genen- 
tech subsequently fell back and is now 
selling for $38.75. Shares in Victor Tech- 
nologies, a California-based desktop com- 
puter maker, are today worth less than 
one-fifth of the price at which they were 
offered in March. The paper fortune of 
Founder Charles Peddle, once worth 
$24.3 million, has shrunk to $4.7 million. 
The founders of some companies can 
even find themselves out in the cold. For- 
tune Systems Chairman Gary Friedman 
was suddenly worth $26.2 million when 
his firm, which makes office computers, 
went public last March. But the compa- 
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normally able to participate only = ay ge, 
when the stock is resold on the Lotus’ Mitchell Kapor can juggle more than cubes 


open market 

The public may be lucky not to 
be in on the early sale. Stock strategists of- 
ten recommend that investors wait sever- 
al weeks before buying a new issue. That 
gives time for the euphoria surrounding 
the offering to wear off and for the price to 
Stabilize. Ronald Smolin, president of 
Philadelphia’s American Investor Infor- 
mation Services, warns investors to watch 
out for new stock offerings that are touted 
too highly. Says he: “A sense of accom- 
plishment and success has always driven 
mankind forward, but so too has greed,” 

The prices of young, unproven com- 
panies can be driven up wildly by enthusi- 
astic investors. Apple Computer zoomed 
from $22 to $29.25 during its first day of 
trading, while Genentech went on a 
heart-stopping ride from $35 to $88. But 
stock prices can plunge just as fast, erod- 
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After itgoes public, everything changes for firm and founders 


ny’s products encountered problems, and 
in October Fortune’s directors forced 
Friedman to resign as chairman and 
leave. Last week the fiery Jack Tramiel, 
who founded Commodore, the home- 
computer maker, abruptly quit. He had 
taken the firm from sales of about $50 
million in 1977 to more than $1 billion 
last year 

Company founders fortunate enough 
not only to reap but also to keep their win- 
nings sometimes find the attention they 
receive to be unsettling. The new mullti- 
millionaires begin to worry about kidnap 


| attempts on themselves and their fam- 


ilies. They erect security fences around 
their homes, install elaborate burglar 
alarms and buy faster cars. Sy Merns. 
founder of Syms. a chain of eleven off- 





price clothing stores mostly in the North- 
east, cashed in some $33 million worth of 
shares when his company went public in 
September, and his stock holdings are es- 
timated at more than $110 million. Be- 
cause of concerns about his safety, Merns 
refuses to allow himself to be photo- 
graphed, even though he appears in his 
own television commercials 

Sometimes such fears are unfortu- 
nately justified. Gulfstream Aerospace 
Founder Paulson’s son Michael, 28, was 
ambushed by two men in front of his Sa- 
vannah home one night last month. The 
younger Paulson pulled out a .22-cal., two- 
shot derringer magnum and killed one of 
the men. The second was arrested 
shortly afterward. Police recovered 
handcuffs, a gag and a tape cassette 
with a message requesting $1.2 mil- 
lion in ransom 

A few overnight multimillion- 
aires, though, revel in their new 
prominence. Apple Computer Co- 
Founder Steven Jobs, who is now 
worth about $185 million, has toyed 
with the idea of going into politics 
and was seen escorting Actress 
Diane Keaton to a Manhattan dis- 
co. When Altos Computer Systems 
Founder David Jackson began 
counting his wealth in nine figures, 
he turned up at the Kentucky Derby 
with then Governor John Y. Brown 
and was a guest at a San Francisco 
reception for Queen Elizabeth II 

Even such pleasant distrac- 
tions, however, can often become 
troublesome. “It’s easy to get 
sucked away from running the 
company,” says Allen Michels, 
whose stock was worth $11.5 mil- 
lion when Convergent Technol- 
Ogies went public in 1982. “Politi- 
cians come knocking on the door; 
donations are sought from charities 
you never heard of; friends you've 
forgotten about come out of the 


come intimates.” Observes  Fi- 
nancier William Hambrecht, co- 
founder of Hambrecht & Quist, a 
San Francisco venture-capital and 
investment-banking firm: “Most of 
the guys who have failed are the ones who 
stopped listening and got carried away 
with their own ego. All of a sudden they 
became folk heroes and started to believe 
their own public relations.” 

In this sense, success can be as diffi- 
cult to handle as failure. “It can lead to 
complacency, which blunts the ability to 
perceive new opportunities.” says John 
Kao, a psychiatrist who teaches at Har- 
vard Business School. “The money tends 
to put you in a different peer group, creat- 
ing a sense of isolation and the need to 
seek others who are equally successful. 
Some rich people feel only they can un- 
derstand each other.” 

Occasionally the byproducts of sudden 
wealth are tragic. The public sale of Eagle 
Computer stock in June made President 
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SHOWS YOU HOW... 


How fo expose your inner vision 


Photography is one of the greatest methods of self-ex- 
pression. Picture-taking captures not only the essence of the 
subject, but the essence of the photographer. And Popular 
Photography shows you how to use your own feelings to 
create better photographs. The self-control necessary to put 
your emotions to work creatively is one of many lessons in 
the art‘of photography you'll find in Popular Photography 
every month. 


How to add sparkle to your image 


Popular Photography also shows you simple tech- 
niques for adding excitement to your pictures. Whether it's 
creating special effects, silhouetting your images, bracket- 
ing or adjusting the lighting, you'll discover the tools and 
tricks the pros use to transform an ordinary picture into an 
exceptional one! 





How fo turn a negative into a positive 


Popular Photography doesn't neglect the magic of the 
darkroom, either. You'll find basic techniques of developing 
and printing black-and-white and color. And creative tech 
niques such as multiple printing, hand coloring, solarization 
and posterization. 


Plus, you'll always find the most complete buyers guide 
information anywhere—on cameras, accessories and dark 
room equipment. Popular Photography provides you with 
in-depth laboratory reports, product comparisons, and ad- 
vice from our experts to save you time and money when 
you're shopping for new gear 


How fo save 50% 


Use the coupon or card to subscribe to Popular Pho 
tography at 50% off the full subscription price—just $6.99 for 
12 big issues. You can't beat this introductory offer—and you 
can't beat Popular Photography—the Number One photogra- 
phy magazine in the world! 
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Dennis Barnhart’s holdings worth $8.1 


million. A few hours after the sale was 
completed, Barnhart, 40, accompanied by 
a yacht salesman, drove his red Ferrari off 
the road in Los Gatos, Calif., and was 
killed. An autopsy showed that he was le- 
gally drunk at the time of the accident 

Once a company’s shares are traded 
on the open market, everything is differ- 
ent for the firm and its founders. The re- 
sponsibilities of meeting with security an- 
alysts, making presentations to Wall 
Street, taking inquiries from the press and 
major shareholders begin to eat up large 
amounts of time. Says Hwang of Tele- 
Video Systems, who associates say looks 
ten years older than he did twelve 
months ago: “Now that I've got 
public money it really bothers me. I 
feel more responsible.” 

The pressure to demonstrate 
higher earnings in every financial 
statement becomes relentless. In- 
stead of using revenues to bolster 
research and development, some 
companies feel obliged to spruce up 
their profit-and-loss statement 
Says Chief Financial Officer Victor 
Richmond of Williams-Sonoma, a 
chain of kitchen-supply stores that 
went public in July: “Everything we 
do today is done with the thought, 
‘Hey, somebody's going to take a 
look at this.” ” 

A major danger in the new- 
issues market arises when compa- 
nies attempt to sell their stock pre- 
maturely. Founders, backers and 
investment bankers can be tempted 
to hurry their offerings in the rush 
to capitalize on rising prices and 
public enthusiasm. That situation 
occurred early last summer, when 
the prices of newly issued securi- 
ties reached their peak. Observes 
Sanford Robertson, a founder of 
Robertson, Colman & Stephens, an 
investment-banking firm in San 
Francisco: “In the summer there 
was a lot of junk. There were a lot of 
things with too high a price and too 
low a quality.” 

Androbot, a San Jose, Calif., 
company, planned to go public in 
June largely on the reputation of its chief 
backer, Atari Founder Nolan Bushnell, 
and some 4-ft.-high rolling robots exhibit- 
ed at trade shows. Even though the com- 
pany was less than 18 months old and had 
lost money on each of the 400 robots it 
had sold, Merrill Lynch valued the initial 
public offering at $73 million. Eventually 
the company and its bankers decided to 
postpone the issue 

Some business people blame such fias- 
coes On overeager venture capitalists who 
drive companies to market prematurely 
so that they can cash in their stakes. One 
of their most prominent critics is Intel 
President Andrew Grove. Grove accuses 
what he calls “vulture capitalists” of 
roaming around companies and tempting 


talented employees with promises of 
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quick riches. He says that venture capital- 
ists are in the process of wrecking some 
good high-tech firms. Of course, several of 
Intel’s senior executives are partners in 
venture capital funds. Moreover, the com- 
pany was started by two scientists who left 
Fairchild Camera and Instrument 

As the prices of some new issues 
shot skyward last summer, a few skep- 
tics wondered whether the market had 
lost its senses. Convergent Technologies 
President Michels roared with laughter 
when he was reminded that the market 
had priced the company’s total shares at 
upwards of $1.25 billion, more than, say, 
Revion. He joked, “The stock market is 
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Biogen's Walter Gilbert: “I am not really in it for the money” 
When reality collides with greed, stocks can plummet 


a study in exaggerated responses. It is 
like thinking about the price of Califor- 
nia real estate.” 

The enormous enthusiasm for new 
issues reminds some observers of the 
frothy Wall Street markets of the late 
1960s. During that period, stock in a com- 
pany called National Student Marketing, 
which promoted and sold products to col- 
lege students, went from $6 to $71.50 be- 
fore losses began to appear. The price ul- 
timately fell to 88¢. Four Seasons Nursing 
Centers of America at that time was 
building a nationwide chain of health- 
care facilities for the aged, and its stock 
went from $11 to as high as $117 with the 
help of artificially inflated earnings. It 
later went bankrupt 

But even though investors sometimes 






self-destructively bid prices up to the 


Stratosphere, they now appear to be 
shrewder. Observes Investment Banker 
Hambrecht: “In the late ‘60s the market 
was driven by a public craze totally fo- 
cused on the short term. Today’s new is- 
sues have a reasonable chance of success 
rather than being a patent rip-off of a 
hot market.” 

Whatever the possible excesses of 
Wall Street today, young companies are 
still eager to take their chances, and in- 
vestors seem ready to put down their 
money. Each week a dozen or more new 
firms surmount the legal hurdles and pre- 
pare to endure the vicissitudes of the mar- 
ket. A host of initial public offerings 
are scheduled for early this year 
They include: Integrated Device 
Technology, a semiconductor man- 
ufacturer; Consolidated Stores, 
which owns two discount retail 
chains; Dow B. Hickam, a pharma- 
ceutical company; and Vie de 
France, a chain of bakeries 

More than a generation ago, 
Economist Joseph Schumpeter pre- 
dicted in his classic work Capital- 
ism, Socialism and Democracy that 
large corporations would dominate 
the economy and crush the entre- 
preneurial spirit, ultimately lead- 
ing to the collapse of capitalism 
Schumpeter considered those dar- 
ing businessmen the vitally impor- 
tant actors who give an economy 
dynamism, but postulated a time 
when a highly developed econ- 
omy would have no need for new 
ventures because all consumer 
needs would have been satisfied 
Wrote Schumpeter: “There would 
be nothing left for entrepreneurs 
to do.” 

In fact, there have probably 
never been more entrepreneurs at 
work starting new companies, 
making new products and creating 
new fortunes. In addition, they are 
giving vitality to the U.S. economy 
In a new book titled The Technol- 
ogy Edge, to be published Feb. 21 
(Simon & Schuster; $16.95), Prince- 
ton University Professor Gerard K 
O'Neill writes: “Risky as venture capital- 
ism is for the investor, it is extraordinari- 
ly productive for the country as a whole 
It allows good new ideas to be turned into 
reality, rather than remaining as unful- 
filled dreams. It stimulates and nurtures 
the creation of new companies in high- 
tech areas, where rapid growth is possi- 
ble. That growth provides new jobs 
And the people working at those jobs 
are learning skills that broaden their 
opportunities, preparing them for the 
decades of rapid change ahead.” Thus 
while the new multimillionaires are 
making a bundle for themselves, they 
are also making the U.S. economy 
stronger By Alexander L. Taylor til. 
Reported by Michael Moritz/San Francisco and 
Adam Zagorin/New York 
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Arthur Rock: “The Best Long-Ball Hitter Around” 


WwW hen the San Francisco Giants play in windy Candle- 
stick Park. a man with owlish spectacles. tight lips. an 
aquiline nose and a stern gaze usually sits in a front-row seat. 
70 ft. from home plate. Arthur Rock, 57, has been a Giants 
fan for 25 years, watching batters try to sort curve balls from 
sliders and change-ups from screwballs. Since the late 1950s. 
Rock has been carefully scrutinizing pitches of another 
kind—start-up bids by young technology companies—and 
when he goes for one of these. he rarely misses. Says San 
Francisco Venture Capitalist Thomas Perkins: “Arthur 
Rock is the best long-ball hitter around.” 

And whata string of hits. In 1957 Rock assisted in arrang- 
ing the financing for Fairchild Semiconductor, one of the first 
companies to make the silicon chips that are the building 
blocks for modern computers. In 1960 Rock helped finance 
Teledyne, a California conglomerate that makes a range of 
products that include Water Piks and jet engines. Last year it 
had sales of $3 billion. In 1961, the year he co-founded the 
Davis & Rock venture capital firm, Rock put up $280,000 to 
help start Scientific Data Systems, a computer maker; in 1969 
the company was sold for some $950 million. In 1968 Rock 
was one of the three founders of 
Intel, the first company to make 
a computer on a chip. Last Feb- 
ruary IBM paid $250 million for 
a 12% interest in the firm. and 
has since increased its holding 
to 17.5%. In 1978 Rock invested 
$57.400 in a fledgling personal- 
computer company with a 
whimsical name: Apple. Six 
years ago, he helped launch 
Diasonics. a manufacturer of 
medical instruments; when it 
went public last year, it was val- 
ued at more than $1 billion. 
Through these and other deals, Rock has amassed a personal 
fortune estimated to be at least $200 million. Rock does not 
talk about his wealth. saying only. “I don't like people to 
count my money. That isn’t what turns me on.” 

Rock shuns publicity and is so secretive that he amounts 
to a sort of mysterious force in the financial world. Doing 
business simply under the name of Arthur Rock & Co., he 
works out of a modest office in San Francisco’s financial dis- 
trict with only a secretary for a staff. Rock’s closest friend is 
Egyptian-born Financier Fayez Sarofim, who is based in 
Houston. 

Unlike other venture capitalists, Rock has few private in- 
vestors as clients and hence is under little outside pressure. 
Rock invests slices of his own fortune and the money ofa few 
close friends, limiting himself to three or four deals a year. He 
makes sure that the companies he finances are close to his of- 
fice so that he does not have to travel much. Rock looks for 
ideas, people and products that together can form the key- 
stones for major new industries. He is almost always one step 
ahead of fashion and never expects a quick payoff. He makes 
up his mind swiftly, acts decisively, moves quietly and seems 
to have an impeccable sense for where technology and mar- 
kets will meet. Says California Financier Max Palevsky, who 
made a fortune as a founder of Scientific Data Systems. a 
main-frame computer maker that Xerox acquired in 1969 for 
$950 million: “Arthur has an incredible intuition. His nose 
never ceases to amaze me.” 

Once Rock invests ina company, he remains active in its 
management. He is a director of Intel and Apple. for exam- 
ple. and vice chairman of Diasonics. He stays in close touch 
with his managers. most of whom recognize that his advice is 
worth far more than his money. He maintains a delicate bal- 





ance between guiding them and letting them find their own 
way. Last year, when Diasonics announced that it would lose 
$5 million to $7 million in the third quarter. Rock spent hours 
huddled with senior managers, helping them pinpoint weak- 
nesses and reorganize the company. Says Joseph Rizzi. 
founder of ELXSi International, a Rock-financed computer 
company in Sunnyvale, Calif.: “Arthur has the uncanny abili- 
ty to say one or two things that can get you pointed in the right 
direction.” Concurs Paul Levy, 28, president of Rational Ma- 
chines, a 33-month-old computer company launched under 
Rock’s wing: “I wouldn’t think of hiring a senior executive 
without having Arthur interview that person.” 

Rock will stand by investments that do not become bo- 
nanzas. He helped nurse Qantel, a business-computer compa- 
ny. for several years until it reached sales of $49 million. It was 
finally sold in 1980 for $34 million. Notes his friend Sarofim: 
“The investors still came out ahead, but we were spoiled. We 
didn’t make as much money as we usually do.” 

Rock’s professional manner is detached and clinical. He 
refuses to let his companies waste money and conveys a 
harsh sense of urgency. He says little at board meetings, 
and will sometimes squelch 
woolly ideas by abruptly ask- 
ing, “What good will it do?” 
Says his onetime partner 
Thomas Davis. a California 
venture capitalist: “He only 
wants the right answer.” Be- 
hind Rock's understated exteri- 
or lurks a remorseless will. 
Notes Palevsky: “Arthur makes 
it clear you had better win and 
you had better work your ass off 
all the time.” 

Rock’s quiet manner often 
intimidates strangers and can 
daunt even close friends, Says one associate: “I was scared to 
death of him for the first ten years I knew him.” Nevertheless, 
Rock has a thoughtful paternal side, which he shows particu- 
larly to favored protégés. He includes them in attractive deals 
and cautions them against squandering their fortunes by sell- 
ing their stock too early. In December 1982, he treated Apple 
Chairman Steven Jobs, 28, to his first opera, Tosca. 

The son of a Rochester, N.Y., candy-store owner, Rock 
graduated from Harvard Business School before beginning 
his career on Wall Street. Childless, he lives in San Francisco 
with his second wife, Attorney Toni Rembe, in a home over- 
looking the bay. He frequently attends and contributes 
heavily to San Francisco's opera and ballet companies and 
the city’s Museum of Modern Art. His private art collection 
includes works by the modernists Robert Motherwell and 
Hans Hofmann. Rock likes to entertain at dinner parties, 
which attract an eclectic mixture of guests such as Opera Im- 
presario Kurt Herbert Adler and Rolling Stone magazine 
Editor and Publisher Jann Wenner. Rock suffered from po- 
lio as a child. but shows no ill effects from the disease. He ex- 
ercises for an hour every morning when at home and spends 
much of each winter skiing in Aspen, Colo., where he con- 
ducts business from a three-story, $450,000 condominium. 

For a man who puts his faith in youngsters and dreams, 
Rock is not a runaway optimist. In conversation with 
friends, he will occasionally argue that there are not as many 
creative people around today as there were a couple of dec- 
ades ago. He predicts few dramatic technological break- 
throughs in the next several years, but expects that recent in- 
ventions will enable dozens of companies to push electronics 
into every aspect of life. Arthur Rock will undoubtedly be 
part of many of those ventures. —By Michael Moritz 
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Wolves and their quarry: not really marauding killers but highly intelligent social creatures 


No Fear of the Big Bad Wolf 


Reprieve from the courts for a hunted hunter 


efore the white man set foot in the 

New World, wolves roamed freely 
across what would become the US., prey- 
ing on the great herds of deer, elk and bi- 
son. The Indians were so in awe of this 
skilled predator that many tribes incorpo- 
rated the wolf in such rituals as ceremoni- 
al dances, hoping that braves might ac- 
quire some of the animal's courage and 
stamina. But with the settlement of the 
continent, the hunter became the hunted 
Today Canis /upus has all but vanished 
from the contiguous 48 states. Only in the 
lonely wilds of northern Minnesota is 
there any 
wolves, about |,.200 animals in all 

Now even this small band has become 
the center of controversy. Like similar de- 
bates over the handling of the grizzly, 
coyote and other wild creatures that some- 
times threaten humans and their domesti- 
cated animals, the argument involves 
more than the fate of Minnesota's remain- 
ing wolves. At issue is a broader question 
Should control of wildlife be left to the peo- 
ple immediately affected by predators, or 
should endangered creatures be consid- 
ered part of the national heritage, which 
involves more than local interests? 

For Minnesotans, there have been no 
simple answers. In recent years, a better 
understanding of lupine behavior has re- 
sulted in a more sympathetic public image 
of the wolf. Wildlife biologists see them not 
as lawless, marauding killers, but as highly 
intelligent social creatures that are mo- 
nogamous, dote on their young and how! 
complex messages. Still. in Minnesota's 
North Country, Canis lupus remains the 
Big Bad Wolf. Even after the Department 
of the Interior placed the Eastern timber 
wolfon the endangered species list in 1973. 
poaching continued at the rate of about 


significant concentration of 


250 animals a year. Farmers complained 
of a wolf explosion and charged that the 
animals were ravaging cattle and other 
livestock. Says Wildlife Educator Karlyn 
Atkinson Berg of Bovey, Minn., who is 
known as the “Wolf Lady” for her work 
with the animals: “Up here, the right to 
hunt wolves is considered as sacred as 
motherhood and apple pie.” 

Berg and other environmentalists con- 
tend that farm animals are in much greater 
danger from wild dogs and coyotes. Blam- 
ing the wolf for every kill, she argues, is al- 
most “a psychological need.” Says she, 
with just a touch of hyperbole “The wolf is 
an intelligent animal that groups together 
and does just what a hunter does when he 
gets together with his pals.” Bowing to 
antiwolf passions, Interior authorities last 
summer announced a limited wolf-trap- 
ping season in which up to 160 animals a 
year could be taken in farming areas 

Environmental! groups, including an 
organization called HOWL (Help Our 
Wolves Live). filed suit in U.S. district 
court challenging the Interior Depart- 
ment’s decision. Game officials replied 
that by making the wolf a legitimate tro- 
phy animal again, its status would be en- 
hanced among its human foes and, there- 
fore, it would be regarded more highly 
and thus protected. Earlier this month 
Judge Miles Lord vigorously rejected this 
convoluted argument. Said he: “The wolf 
has long been depicted in story and song 
as a mysterious menace to man’s exis- 
tence But Congress has now mandated 
that each person who would slay the wolf 
must stay his hand. An increased ‘war on 
wolves’ in northern Minnesota will not be 
permitted under the law.” In the North 
Country. some claimed they could hear 
howls of delight ew 
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Hot Water 


Anger over angling in Britain 


BOY is regarded by many anglers as 
the home of the sweetest trout and 
salmon in the world. It is now also the 
center of a testy battle on whether fishing 
should be allowed at all 

The crusade against angling 
launched this winter by the Hunt Sabo 
teurs’ Association. a militant wing of the 
animal-rights movement. The H.S.A. is 
an intense, zealous group of moral com- 
mandos who have been disrupting fox 
and stag hunts since 1963. (Their cam- 
paign has been categorized by one neo- 
Wildean observer as “the implacable in 
search of the unspeakable in pursuit of the 
inedible.) In the latest issue of the associ- 
alion’s magazine. H.S.A. Committee 
Member Ralph Cook described Britain's 
3,380,000 recreational fishermen as vil- 
lains who lure “unsuspecting sentient 
creatures onto sharp-barbed hooks.” The 
magazine called on the H.S.A.’s 3,500 
members to frustrate anglers by pepper- 
ing the water with pebbles, posting fake 
health notices at fishing spots and scaring 
potential catches away with underwater 
ultrasonic devices. For a lone fisherman, 
Cook suggested, “a nudge in the back 
works wonders,” but that piece of counsel 
was blacked out in the magazine on the 
basis of legal advice and misgivings of 
committee members 

The National Angler's Council, which 
claims 750,000 members, would like Cook 
and his friends to fish in other waters. Says 
N.A.C. Executive Director Peter Tomble- 
son: “We would not condone any violence 
But we can’t stand by the elbow of every 
angler tocontrol him.” Tombleson’s alarm 
was echoed by Don Thompson, director of 
the Salmon and Trout Association, who 
says of his fellow fishermen, “These are 
not old codgers in pink coats riding on 
horses. These are young, active. fit people 
and they're not going to stand for being 
pushed around.” a 
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Education 


Preparing to Wield the Rod 





Reagan clashes with schools over the issue of discipline 


B Francis Nakano became princi- 


pal of Thomas Jefferson High School | 
in Los Angeles in 1982, the school was a | 


combat zone. Teachers walked in fear of 
assault, gangs roamed the litter-strewn 
hallways, students were arrested for drug 
dealing, and vandals had just burned the 
| administration building to the ground. 
The tough new principal changed all that. 
He painted the school, put in an alarm 
system, provided enough lunch benches 
for students to eat sitting down and 
bought some trash cans. He made each 
teacher responsible for the behavior of 
120 students, and gang leaders were 
bluntly told who was boss. Result: student 


suspensions are down by 80%, vandalism | 


has dropped, and teachers want 
to work at Jefferson. 

That story is not an unusual 
one. Many schools across the na- 
tion have learned to deal effec- 

| tively with the breakdown in dis- 
cipline that caused chaos in the 
nation’s classrooms in the 1960s 
and 1970s. According to Scott 
Thomson, executive director of 
the National Association of Sec- 
ondary School Principals, disci- 
pline problems are “nowhere near 
as bad as they were five years 
ago—there has been an impor- 
tant swing in student and parent 
attitudes.” 

The Reagan Administration § 
disagrees. It apparently prefers to 
see schools as centers of mayhem 
and gangsterism, the way they 
have been depicted on film in The 
Blackboard Jungle (1955) and in 
a more recent movie called Class 
of 1984. On Jan. 7 the President 
told a national radio audience 
that “we can’t get learning back 
into our schools until we get the 
crime and violence out.” He is ex- 
pected to return to the subject 
when he gives his State of the Union 
message next week. Meanwhile, the Ad- 
ministration has released a report, “Dis- 
order in our Public Schools,” designed 
to prove that students are still at war 
with their teachers. One solution: more 
power to school administrators. To that 


| end, the Justice Department says it is pre- 
| pared to side with school authorities in 


discipline cases. 

The reaction of U.S. educators to this 
flurry of concern has been largely one of 
dismay. They accuse the Administration 
of overstating the problem. “The Presi- 
dent is painting schools with a broad 
stroke, conjuring up what they were ten 
years ago.” says Mary Futrell, president 
of the 1.7 million-member National Edu- 








from eleven to two, and physical assaults 
against school employees from 50 to 19 
Assaults in Atlanta schools decreased 
from 111 to 75 between 1977 and 1982 

In his radio talk. the President char- 


| acterized many schools as “filled with 


cation Association. “The schools are no 
longer drug dens and battlegrounds.” 

Educators dispute the Education De- 
partment’s use of statistics. Each month, 
the “Disorder” report contended, 282.000 
students are physically attacked on 
school premises. 1,000 teachers are as- 
saulted seriously enough to require medi- 
cal attention, and 125,000 teachers are 
threatened with bodily harm. But the fig- 
ures are out of date, gathered by the Na- 
tional Institute of Education between 
1975 and 1977. Indeed. in an N.E.A. sur- 
vey of its members last year. only 45% of 
the teachers questioned thought that dis- 
cipline was a major problem, against 74% | 
ina 1979 survey. 








One answer to disruption, as shown in the movie Class of 1984 


rude, unruly behavior and even violence.” 
But the Government report insisted that 
measures to tighten discipline “do not re- 
quire massive spending. only motivation 
and leadership.” School supervisors an- | 
swer thal money is essential for develop- 
ing programs to give students extra help 
California, for example, runs 439 schools, 
at an annual cost of about $200 million. at 
which troubled youngsters are given 
counseling and special attention 

Nor does the nation appear to lack 
leadership in its schools. When Jerome 
Winegar took over South Boston High 
School in 1976, 90 armed troopers were 
necessary to oversee a court-ordered 
busing program. Winegar began a pro- 
gram that isolated disruptive stu- 
dents in special classes instead of 
sending them home. Students in 
the special classes dropped to 
fewer than 100 last year from 
1,660 in 1976 

At Jacksonville's Ribault Se- 
nior High, Principal Walter Har- 
ris recalls that in the early “70s 
“any day you didn’t have a racial 
riot was a success.” Harris gained 

control of the school by closing 
= the campus to outsiders and insti- 
tuting a dress code for both stu- 
dents and teachers. Most impor- 
tant, he raised the school's 
academic standards. Says Harris: 
“Once students found they could 
improve academically. they im- 
proved their self-concept and 
discipline.” 

To many educators, the most 
unsetUing aspect of the Reagan 
discipline message is that it does 
not address the need to keep stu- 
dents in school. Although expul- 
sion is sometimes necessary, edu- 
cators believe that most students 


~ 





A message to the nation: rude, unruly behavior and violence. 


Reports from major school districts 
show that such basic steps as assessing 
stiffer penalties for students caught with 
weapons, setting tough codes of behavior 
and working to improve community rela- 
tions have made discipline less of a prob- 
lem. Says Massachusetts Commissioner 
of Education John Lawson: “The protest 
period of the “70s permitted students to 
drop discipline standards collectively, but 
that trend started to reverse three years 
ago.” In Boston, physical assaults on 
school employees have dropped by 70% 
in the past 244 years: robberies declined 
from 331 in the 1981-82 school year to 
120 last year. In Jacksonville, drug viola- 


| tions dipped from 503 to 254 between 


1979 and 1983. possession of firearms 
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can be reached. In 1979 at Sam- 
uel Gompers Vocational-Techni- 
cal High School in the South Bronx, only 
60% of the students regularly showed up 
for school, and teachers were afraid to 
stay after the last bell. A new principal. 
Victor Herbert. began fighting back with 
graffiti-free hallways, a more stimulating 
curriculum and special events. Last year 
at Gompers (enrollment: 1,500), atten- 
dance was up to 80%. Says Herbert: 
“Reagan's message is that more can be 
done with less. I don’t believe that. We're 
ala very critical time when many young 
people are going to be lost. Unless we 
reach out to these young people. there is 
nothing after Gompers. There is nothing 
but the street.” By Ellie McGrath. 
Reported by Patricia Delaney/Washington 


| and Meg Grant/Los Angeles 
1 
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Spare Pet chaps sates 


‘® HOWTO DEVELOP 


reat music offers enormous riches. 
It can be thrilling. Filled with 
emotion and drama. Poignant. 
Sweeping in its power. Surprisingly witty. 


BEETHOVEN 
Coriolan Overture; Piano 
Concerto No. 5 (Emperor); 
Piano Sonata No. 14 (Moon- 
light); String Quartet No. 9 
(Rasumovsky); Fidelio, Over- 
ture; Symphony No. 5; and 
more. (Ozawa, Ormandy, 
Guarneri Quartet, Cliburn, 
Philadelphia Orchestra, 
others) 


Unforgettable. 


Opening the door to all these riches 
takes just a little guidance 


driving forces that 
inspired Chopin. An understanding of the 
eras that separate Haydn and Brahms. The clues that 
identify Schubert, Schumann and Stravinsky. 
Great MEN oF Music, the acclaimed Time-Life music 


collection, gives you t 
selected program of m 


on composers’ styles. 
Insights to the 


at knowledge. It combines a carefully 
gnificent recorded music with detailed 


biographies and musical commentary to help you listen with a 


new ear for the riches of great music. 


) THIS TIME-LIFE PROGRAM WORKS. 


HC 


More than three hours of music per album take you 
through the most characteristic and beloved works of a 
single composer in performances by the major 
artists of our generation. A beautiful soft- 
cover book filled with full-color illustra- 


Brandenburg Concerto Nos. 


2 and 4; Cantata No. 4; Toe- 
c nd Fugue in D Minor; 
Concerto for Two Violins; 
Cantata No. 202 (Wedding 
Cantata); Suite No. 2 for 
Flute and Strings; and more. 
(Heifetz, Ameling, Rampal, 
Collegium Aureum, I Solisti 
Tague and others) 


© 1983 Time-Life Books Inc., Time & Life Bidg., Chicago, IL 60611 


tions revea 


tells you what to listen 
for in each piece 
of mus: 


TCHAIKOVSKY 


TCHAIKOVSKY 
Piano Concerto No, 1; Francesca 
da Rimini; Violin Concerto in D 


Symphony No.6 thetique); 
Serenade ES Strings; and more. 
(Cliburn, Ormandy, Munch, 
Reiner, Boston Symphony, Chicago 
Symphony, others) 


the composer’s life and 
musical development; in 
clearly descriptive terms it 


ca) 


YN@) Oat as 


PROKOFIEV 
Symphony No. 1 (Classical); Alex- 
ander Nevsky, Cantata; Romeo and 
Juliet, Suite; Symphony No. 5; 
Piano Concerto No, 3; Visions 
fugitives, excerpts; and more. 
(Richter, Cliburn, Ormandy, 
Leinsdorf, Elias, Philadelphia 
Orchestra, Chicago Symphony 
and others) 





YOUR EAR FOR GREAT MUSIC. 


BEGIN WITH THE NEW! CUSTOM SUBSCRIPTION 

TRAGIC GENIUS OF MOZART. MAKES IT EASY TO BUILD YOUR OWN 
For your ices 2 concert, listen to Mozart for 10 days as our ESSENTIAL MUSIC COLLECTION. 
guest. Explore his life—from the years when all Europe gasped 1. Custom Subscription lets you tell us which albums you want 
at the accomplishments of the child prodigy to the final to receive. Or, you can receive the albums as programmed 
months when, despite personal trials, incomparable music by the Time-Life editors. You will receive a complete list 
flowed from his pen. c eas of albums with Mozart. 

The Time-Life editors selected music that vividly demon- 2. Each album comes with 10-day free-audition privilege. 


strates Mozart’s mastery. In the Symphony No. 39 you'll dis- 


cover a simple innovation that gives striking warmth to 3. Each stereo LP record is just $6.74 plus shipping and han- 
this lyrical masterwork. dling. That’s $26.95 plus shipping and handling for each 
You'll hear the Romantic four-record album (including the beautiful softcover 
revolution program book). 
stirring in the 4. A valuable bonus: The Golden Encyclopedia of Music, a 
Quartet No. 15, magnificent, 720-page hardcover reference book, will be 
3 played by the sent absolutely free when you purchase your fourth album. 
illustrious An informative supplement to your collection. 








romeo GREAT ARTISTS IN RECORDINGS 
; OF SUPERB QUALITY. 


You will hear performers who rank among the greatest of our 
age. Superb stereo sound captures the artistry of such 
soloists as: Van Cliburn. Leontyne Price. Jascha Heifetz. 
Conductors: Eugene Ormandy. Fritz Reiner. Erich 
Leinsdorf. And ensembles including: The Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. The Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra. The Cleveland Orchestra. 
Great MEN OF Music is impeccably manufactured 
to highest technical standards. Meticulous attention to 
fidelity and detail ensures lustrous reproduction of 
every note, every nuance, every moment of these 


As the concert 
continues, Jascha 
Heifetz interprets the 
Violin Concerto No. 4; 
the great Leontyne Price 





sings Mozart arias; Geza Anda master performances. To permanently safeguard your 
performs the Piano Concerto No. 21 collection, each album has its own durable slipcasé and box. 
with the Vienna Pith avg (you'll learn All this, ata price significantly lower than you would expect 
what made the melanc oly second movement to pay for the recordings alone. 
so perfect for the movie Elvira Madigan); Great MEN oF Music. An experience you can begin with 
and more. From Mozart the program can take Mozart. Mail the coupon today. Or (Visa and Mastercard only) 
you into the radiant emotion and melody call: 1-800-621-8200 (Illinois 1-800-972-8302). 


of Tehaikousky...Chopin... Brahms... 
exhilarating drama of Beethoven...and 
other immortals. Thousands of families 
have expanded their enjoyment of music 


through the Great MEN OF Music collection. Hd Gre AT MEN OF Music 


R LIFE. 
























BRAHMS 

Violin Concerto in D; Tragic 
Overture; Symphony No. 4; 

3 Intermezzi for Piano; Piano 
Concerto No. 2; Liebeslieder 
Waltzes; and more. (Gilels, 
Heifetz, Reiner, orf, 
Chicago Symphony, Boston 
Symphony, others) 






Listen to the genius of Mozart A. 
for 10 days FREE. 


TIME-LIFE RECORDS 
Time & Life Bldg., Chicago, IL 60611 
YES, please send me the four stereo-record album Morart and start my sub- 


scription to the GREAT MEN OF Music program. | understand each four-record 
album costs $26.95 plus shipping and handling and comes for 10 days’ free 









audition; no minimum purchase is required; and that | may cancel at any time | Mail coupon 
by notifying you. When I pay for Mozart, | will receive additional albums, within 3 weeks 
shipped one about every other month. If I decide not to buy Mozart, | will and receivea 
return the complete package within 10 days, and I will be under no Classical TOTE 
further obligation. BAG—FREE 
with purchase 


of Mozart. 
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O) I prefer aay 

Dolby®-encoded x = 

cassettes. State _—__________________Tip. 
All orders subject to approval. 


ROAIRS SEND NO MONEY | Just mail this coupon today 


TO OUR CUSTOMERS 


No, we are not 
the Queen. 


We don’t wish to offend 
anyone, but we couldn’t resist 
sharing this letter-writer’s 
observation: 


“Wait!"’ He questioned us. “I 
note you always use the plural 
pronoun in referring to your- 
self. I've seen this used by 
the Queen—and in other 
instances to denote more 
than one person. I am rea- 
sonably sure you're not 
royalty. Are you more than 
one person?” 


Actually, that ‘we’ refers to 
all 46 of us here at Maker’s 
Mark who craft our one-of-a- 


kind whisky. 


And I know I speak for all 
of us, when | extend an invi- 
tation to try our whisky. 


An invitation, by the way, that 
this letter-writer accepted with 
wit. “By all means,” he wrote, 
“lead me to your product 
‘you all.’” 


Re onan. 


Bill Samuels Jr een 


It tastes expensive...and is: 
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Daring to Be Cautious 


he Democratic presidential race is becoming legitimate news at last. Television 

crews now hover around the contenders. But the left-behinds complain that 
they have been mugged in the dark during these past months while the press con- 
centrated on the rivalry between Walter Mondale and John Glennas front runners. 

The press does indeed focus too much on who is ahead. It may also be negli- 
gent or grudging in reiterating the candidates’ positions on the issues, perhaps be- 
cause reporters have had to listen to each candidate's basic speech so many times. 
The charge that the press focuses only on the front runners has less merit: look at 
the coverage given to that latecomer, the Rev. Jesse Jackson. 

When Jackson appeared at the White House on live TV with Lieut. Robert 
Goodman, Ronald Reagan eyed him with the wary professional respect an adult 
actor shows around a precocious child who might steal the scene. Jackson had 
certainly stolen the scene from Mondale. The day Jackson arrived back from Da- 
mascus, the CBS Evening News showed Mondale proclaiming: * ‘Today I begin my 

oiawawaceer 1984 campaign ...” CBS Corre- 
spondent Susan Spencer then 
broke in: “Not so fast! Mondale 
had to precede his long-scheduled 
§| speech,” she noted, by first con- 
| gratulating Jackson. As Mondale 
is shown doing so, Spencer adds, 
he repeated “his call for with- 
drawal of the Marines from Leba- 
non.’ That’s all you are going to 
learn from CBS about Mondale’s 
kickoff attack on Reagan. 

Much of the criticism of press 
bias comes from the organized 
and vocal right, but Fritz Mon- 
dale has grounds for complaint 
too. The press rap against him is 
that he is not exciting enough. At 
the end of the year, Columnist 
David Broder of the Washington Post, reviewing some of his own errors and mis- 
judgments, concluded, “But no one, I hope, will deny me my one moment of bril- 
liance.” As long ago as January 1983, “I wrote, ‘Mondale has the capacity to 
make the Democratic marathon dull.’ Boy, did he ever!” Broder is a fair-minded 
reporter, but how can one man ina field of eight be blamed if a marathon is dull? 

Mondale has a problem but so has the press. In the past year, Mondale did an 
impressive job of putting together the old Democratic coalition of interests; the 
press echoed his opponents’ cry that he is therefore beholden to the interests. 
Mondale is still out front, having got through the year without making any major 
gaffes. But this careful positioning of his came under press attack too. Mondale’s 
media director ineptly countered that Mondale “dares to be cautious.” 

The Boston Globe describes Mondale as a man who is “very well known but 
not known very well.” In small groups, he is quick witted, sometimes testy, often 
funny; the press generally likes him. But on talk shows, Mondale lengthily states 
his positions instead of relaxing and letting his attitudes come through. 

Simply because he remains ahead of the pack, the press is likely to become 
tougher on Mondale. The reservations about him are in part professional pru- 
dence: front runners often fade, as Ed Muskie and Ted Kennedy did; a candidate 
setting too bland a course can be upset, as Thomas Dewey was. Some of the 
press’s tone, however, makes Mondale seem like a wimp, which he is not. 

Those who think issues should prevail in politics deplore any emphasis on 
personality. Yet personality and character matter, because they suggest how a 
President would respond in a crisis, or whether he would dare to do the unpopu- 
lar. Nowadays conversations about candidates turn less on specific issues than on 
judgments of them as tough-minded, unfair, soft, impetuous, cautious, shrewd, 
stubborn, dangerous. When with trick or trap questions television interviewers 
try to test how a challenger would react under pressure, the questioners often end 
up appearing overbearing and rude. Far from being a diversion from a sensible 
discussion of the issues, however, judgments about character and temperament 
are essential in choosing a President. 

















Taking Mondale’s measure: no gaffes, no glory 
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Sash 


You never had it this fresh! 


BRIGHT 


The taste that outshines menthol- 
and leaves you with a clean, fresh taste. 
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Fresh Clean Taste 
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let TIME bring 
the world’s week 
into your class. 


Write today for 
complete details about using 
TIME in your school. 


TIME Education Program 
10 North Main Street 
Yardley, Pa. 19067 








16 million Americans suffer 
from deafness or debilitating 
hearing disorders. Sadly, one 
million of them are children. 

The Deafness Research 
Foundation is the only 
national voluntary health 
organization with a single 
goal-the financial support of 
research into all forms of 
hearing diseases. 


The Foundation is unique, in 
that every tax-deductible 
dollar you give goes directly 
into research. That's 
because our overhead 
expenses are paid for by our 
medical and professional 
membership. 


Won't you please help us 
help those with hearing 
problems? 


For more information, or to 
send your tax-deductible 
contribution, write: 


The Deafness 
Research 
Foundation 


55 East 34th Street 
New York, New York 1OO16 











Chicago,now youcansee __-run movie hits at home, 
soon after theyre in your local theater! 


Sr 


is. 
1-800-752-1100 
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This is one luxury car that doesn’t compromise on performance. 
Sure, Grand Prix’s full coil suspension has been calibrated 
for smooth, comfortable ride. The body-contoured seats are 
covered with a rich textured cloth that’s gentle to the touch. And 
virtually every feature you'd ever want in a luxury car is available. 
Yet, Grand Prix is still a Pontiac. And that means driving 
excitement. With quick-ratio power steering. Fade-resistant 


power brakes. A front stabilizer bar that helps keep if square to 
the road in tight turns. And a responsive 3.8 liter V-6 engine. 
(For an even greater “kick” order the 5.0 liter, 4-barrel V-8 engine 
and Y99 Rally Suspension. ) 

Pontiac Grand Prix. It doesn’t compromise on luxury or 
performance. So why should you? 


Some Pontiocs are equipped with engines produced by other GM divisions, subsidiones 
or affiicted companies worldwide, See your Pontioc dealer for details. 


PONTIAC \/ WE BUILD EXCITEMENT 
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Theater 


Connections 


OL D TIMES by Harold Pinter 


Mir is the personal journalism of 
the soul. From eyewitness accounts 
of yesterday's melodramas and mundani- 
ies. it fashions plausible. self-serving re- 
ports that it passes off as truth. Indeed, 
polished by repetition. they become truth 

Old Times, Harold Pinter’s 1971 play. 
is perhaps his most gnomic meditation on 
this. his most preoccupying theme. A 
woman named Anna (Jane Alexander) 
comes to visit her roommate of 20 years 
before. She discovers (if she did not al- 
ready know) that Kate (Marsha Mason) is 
married toa man named Deeley (Anthony 
Hopkins), with whom Anna had some am- 
biguous contact. Anna has a taste for hot 
climates, hard angles and social domi- 
nance. Kate prefers the steam from her 
long baths, or a heavy rain to blur reality 
Deeley is an anecdotalist who resists mak- 
ing dangerous connections between life's 
incidents, and may feel that if these two 
women could be made one, all the right 
connections would be made for him. Their 
evening together is a contest of wills. If one 
of them can impose his or her version of 
the past on the others, then that metaphor 
will control not one life but three. But at 
the end they are sprawled in various atti- 
tudes of exhaustion and despair. with the 
truth still lying somewhere in between 

In Director Kenneth Frankel’s aus- 
tere revival, his three stars play Pinter’s 
witty melodies and ironic rhythms with 
graceful professionalism. If they soft-ped- 
al the play's bass line of sexual tension, 
one is grateful for a clear rendering of the 
text. It encourages one to conjure with the 
work of postmodernism’s most hypnotic 
theatrical voice. —By Richard Schickel 





Alexander and Hopkins in Old Times 





A contest for controlling metaphors. 
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Here’ my favorite 
before and after story. 





Damiano, 1980 


“Look what an incredible difference my sponsorship has made in this little 
boys life. His name is Damiano. He lives in a desperately impoverished East 
African country. And since 1980 I've sponsored him through Christian 
— ie < h d-eyed boy, suffering fro f th 

“In the inning, he was a poor, sad-eye , Sulferin m one of the 
very worst kinds of malnutrition. But thanks to CCF and my sponsorship, 
there’s been a dramatic improvement— one that 7 v7 
makes my heart swell with pride. Now, not only 
does Damiano get medical checkups and nutritious 
food—he also has school clothes and books. The 
big, healthy smile in the picture on the right tells 
the rest of the story. 

“Now I want you to see for yourself just how far a 
little love can go. Only $18 a month, just 60¢ a day, 
can give a youngster like Damiano what he needs 
to grow and leam. So send in the coupon today— 
and soon you'll be able to tell a happy before and 
after story of your own’ 


Send Your Love Around The World. 


a ET: ES SE 
Dr James MacCracken, Executive Director 
CHRISTIAN CHILDREN'S FUND, Inc., Box 26511, Richmond, VA 23261 
CI wish to sponsor any child who needs my help 
Ol prefer to sponsor a Clboy O girl D either in the county checked below 
D Bolivia OC Guatemala O} India 0 Indonesia C Thailand 
0 Brazil C2 Honduras O) Kenya €) Philippines OC Uganda 
(If you would like to sponsor more than one child in any of the above countries, please specify the number 
in box[es] of your choice.) 
PLEASE SEND MY INFORMATION PACKAGE TODAY. 
C want to learn more about the child assigned to me. If] accept the child, I'll send my first sponsorship 
payment of $18 within 10 days. Or I'll return the material so you can ask someone else to help 
OI prefer to send my first monthly payment now, enclosed is $18 for each child. 
O11 cannot sponsor a child but I'll give $ _ to the Christian Children’s Fund Growth 
Fund (provides expansion of services in a hungry world) 


Damiano, 1983 





Sally Struthers, Natonal Chairperson 


CJ Mexico 


Name ——— 





Address —_ 

City, State = Zp 
IN THE US.: CCF, Box 26511, Richmond, VA 23261 

IN CANADA: CCF, 2409 Yonge St., Toronto, Ontario M4P 2E7 

Member of the American Council of Vountary Agencies for Foreign Service, Inc. 
Gifts are tax deductible. Statement of income and expenses available upon request 
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The discovery of great space and unique nature in Church's Twilight in the Wilderness, 1860 


Manifest Destiny in Paint | 








In Washington, a superb survey of early American masterpieces 


here is no tract of art history whose 

prestige has changed more quickly 
than pre-1900 American art. Not quite 20 
years ago, the Fogg Museum at Harvard 
decided to rid its basement of a dusty 
landscape: lurid sunset over a forest-girt 
lake somewhere in the Northeast. No- 
body wanted it. In the end Sherman Lee, 
the infallible pontiff (now retired) of the 
Cleveland Museum, bought it for $20,000 
The picture was Twilight in the Wilder- 
ness, 1860, by Frederic Edwin Church, a 
work now thought to be one of the crucial 
American images, the very essence of 
Yankee emotion in the face of natural 
sublimity, the icon before which many 
people (up to a few months ago) would 
have sacrificed James Watt on a stake 
No doubt it would make $3 million or 
more al auction today 

In those days, such paintings were 
hardly an issue for American scholars and 
collectors, let alone European ones. For 
every word written on Church, Martin 
Johnson Heade or John Singleton Copley, 
there were 100 on Pollock and 200 on Pi- 
casso. The track of pioneer scholars in 
this field, like John Baur and Lloyd Good- 
rich, was hardly more beaten than Lewis 
and Clark’s. It was as though, by general 
consent, all American art had been sunk 
in earnest provinciality until the 1940s, 
when abstract expressionism unburdened 
itself upon the world stage. Nobody be- 
lieves this today. In fact, the pendulum 
has gone so far in the other direction that 
a sea piece by any Boston dauber distantly 
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connectable to Fitz Hugh Lane will com- 
mand a price that not so long ago would 
have seemed too much for Turner. No vi- 
gnette, however treacly, of apple-cheeked 
infants at the log schoolhouse or hirsute 
pioneers skinning the raccoon eludes the 
general resurrection. No grave of a de- 
servedly buried name remains undug 
How is one to get a handle on all this? 
Leery as one may be of events that claim 
to be the hundred greatest somethings, 
they have their uses as introductions. One 
should start at the top and work down 
The valleys of American painting are so 
marshy that it is better to lift one’s eyes to 
the peaks. Last fall an exhibition that 
does just this opened at the Museum of 
Fine Arts in Boston, where it was be- 
sieged by Tut-size crowds; it can now be 
seen at the Corcoran Gallery in Washing- 
ton, and will go to Paris in March. “A 
New World: Masterpieces of American 
Painting 1760-1910" may be the best sur- 
vey show of its kind ever held. Certainly it 
will be the first time that this area of 
American art has been seen in proper 
concentration and strength in Europe 
The exhibition consists of 110 works, 
from Copley’s youth to Winslow Homer's 
age. They were chosen by a committee 
headed by Boston Art Historian Theo- 
dore E. Stebbins Jr., with assistance from 
the Louvre’s chief curator of paintings 
Pierre Rosenberg. There are some un- 
avoidable absences and a few awkward or 
campy presences (like John Quidor, the 
corny illustrator of Washington Irving’s 
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tales, or Edward Ashton Goodes, whose 
excruciating Fishbow! Fantasy, 1867, is 
crammed with everything that was worst | 
in the taste of Victorian America). Still, it 
is hard to see how the difficult task of pre- 
senting 18th and 19th century American 
painting to its home audience, as well as 
to the city of Ingres, Delacroix and Ma- 
net, could have been better done. What 
the French will make of it, of course, is an 
Open question, since the only premodern 
American artists known in France are 
Whistler, Eakins and Cassatt 

The show sets out to tell the story of the 
professional artist in America. Its starting 
point is not the folk artist but the painter 
with academic training (or pretensions to 
it) whose gaze was fixed on largely Euro- 
pean role models. These role models had 
to be theorized about, because they could 
not be seen. When Charles Willson Peale 
(1741-1827), painter and America’s first 





| museum founder, hopefully named his 


sons Rembrandt, Raphaelle and Rubens, 
not one work by these exalted names had 
yet crossed the Atlantic. The fact that 18th 
century America had few major artists is 
not news; the surprising thing, given the 
meagerness of taste and thin access to 
good art in Boston, Philadelphia and New 
York, was that it could support even one 
That person, of course, was Copley, whose 
Boy with a Squirrel, sent to London in 
1765, caused Sir Joshua Reynolds to ad- 
vise its young author to get across the At- 
lantic “before your manner and taste were 
corrupted or fixed by working in your little 
way at Boston.” 

Copley never did master the grand 
manner as prescribed by Reynolds. His 
huge, ambitious history painting, Watson 
and the Shark, 1778, is a beloved Ameri- 
can classic thanks to, not in spite of, its 
earnest potpourri of quotations from Ti- 
tian, Raphael, the Borghese Gladiator 
and the Laocoén. But at the level of the 
portrait he was exact and forceful. The 
tight, heavy faces, didactic hands and sub- 
tly registered expressions of Copley’s New 
Englanders read like indexes of Ameri- | 


Copley's Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Mifflin, 1773 








can character, and his painting of Thom- 
as and Sarah Mifflin (1773) is one of the 
great 18th century images of the enlight- 
ened bourgeois 

Lack of teachers to learn from and of 
great paintings to see: such problems 
crimped the style of American painters or 
sent them, like Benjamin West (the Penn- 
sylvania prodigy who became the second 
president of the Royal Academy) into Eu- 
ropean careers, Often the homespun Dor- 
ic is better than the mail-order Ionic. 
George Caleb Bingham (1811-1879) was 


| no Poussin, but his groups of flatboatmen 


and river traders, leaning on crates with 
the air of Arcadian shepherds on a ruin 
whilst floating through the delicate silver 
haze of the Missouri, are often genuinely 
classical in their construction and repose. 

But broadly speaking, two things cre- 
ated a major American art. The first was 
the Revolution, which fixed American 
neoclassicism as the speech of elevated vi- 
sual discourse and gave American artists 
heroic themes from their own history and 
experience. The second was the discovery 
of great space and, within its vastness, of 
unique nature. To this we owe the lucid, 
entranced sea visions of such painters as 
Lane and Heade. Theirs was the distinc- 
tive language of American luminism, with 
the surface of sea and sky like a mem- 
brane of pure contemplation, every peb- 


ble and mast distinct, caught in a kind of | 


sacramental hush. 

In a more dramatic, oratorical way, 
this discovery is also the basic subject of 
the huge landscape “machines” produced 
by late 19th century artists who went 
West, such as Church and Albert Bier- 
stadt, both exceptionally well represented 
in this show. Each image of waterfall and 
mountain, volcano and precipice becomes 
an act of appropriation, the pictorial 
equivalent to the myth of Manifest Desti- 
ny. Practically no French or English 
painting of the day presents such pre-Cin- 
emascope prodigies with such coercive 
zeal; with them, the idea of American vi- 
sion almost becomes a fetish 

But the exhibition opens all manner of 
tantalizing questions about the supposed 
isolation of American art, particularly af- 
ter 1850, when it was almost taken for 


Eakins’ cross-cultural The Gross Clinic, 1875 
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Joky mementos of 
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st lusts and present debts in Haberle’s A Bachelor's Drawer, 1890-94 





Lane’s Boston Harbor, Sunset, 1850-55: sea and sky like a membrane of pure contemplation 


granted that the successful home artist 


would have to study either in Disseldorf | 


or, more likely, in Paris. It is true that some 
very good American art ofthis period could 
not plausibly have been doneelsewhere; for 
example, John Haberle’s trompe-l’oeil 
painting A Bachelor's Drawer, 1890-94, 
with its laconically joky collection of me- 
mentos signifying the past lusts and present 
debts of a minor artist’s life. Yet for every 
apparent isolate like Homer, there were a 
dozen Americans beavering away in the 
teaching studios of Paris, especially those 
run by Jean-Léon Géréme, who was 
Thomas Eakins’ teacher, and Thomas 
Couture, who trained Eastman Johnson. 
These academics, once scorned by 
modernist taste but now almost as reha- 
bilitated as their pupils, gave new Ameri- 


| can art its pedigree. At one point Géréme 


had 90 American students. As an Ameri- 
can critic remarked in 1864, “We have 
not time to invent and study everything 
anew. The fast-flying 19th century would 
laugh us to scorn should we attempt it. No 
one dreams of it in science, ethics or phys- 
ics. Why then propose it in art?” It may be 
that even the most “American” of Eakins’ 
paintings—his rowing scenes on the 








Schuylkill River, so astute in their blend- 
ing of lyrical responses with the nuts and 
bolts of anatomy and structure—were 
partly inspired by Géréme’s exotic can- 
vases of barges on the Nile. 

Eakins’ masterpiece, The Gross Clin- 
ic, 1875, certainly bridges two cultural 
worlds. On the one hand, one can read it 
as a very American icon of progress; it is a 
fervent, secular celebration of objective 
scientific knowledge, with the realism of 
paint serving that of science. Dr. Gross, 
light shining from his high forehead and 
glittering on his bloody hand and scalpel, 
is a pragmatic hero, and his skill is set be- 
fore us as part of his American nature 
Yet at the same time it is a very “Europe- 
an” picture, full of the eye-grabbing de- 
vices that the 31-year-old Eakins, still 
fresh from Europe, knew would make it 
stand out in a crowded salon: blood and 
darkness, baroque composition, and the 
melodrama of the horrified wife on the 
left, shielding her eyes. One cannot imag- 
ine it being painted by someone ignorant 
of the art milieu in Paris. Such interac- 
tions are the real stuff of this show, and no | 
one interested in American painting | 
should miss it —By Robert Hughes | 
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Cinema 





Voyage of the Damned Fools 


AND THE SHIP SAILS ON Directed by Federico Fellini 
Screenplay by Federico Fellini and Tonino Guerra 


he time is July 1914, the eve of World 

War I. The course the captain has 
plotted for the Gloria N. will take it close 
to the coastline of the Balkans, where at | 
Sarajevo, Archduke Franz Ferdinand of | 
Austria has just been shot. However that 
event will resonate in modern history, it | 
is, at least initially, no more than an 
incomprehensible inconvenience to this 
rather special company 

They are not your usual ship of fools, 
isolated for metaphorical purposes on the 
bounding main. Singers, conductors, im- 
presarios, the titled and untitled rich, all 
are of the world of grand opera, and it is 
to make a grand, operatic gesture that 
they have gathered aboard the luxury lin- 
er. Edmea Tetua, by common consent the 
greatest singer of the age, has died, leav- 
ing instructions that her ashes are to be 
scattered off her native island in the 
Adriatic. And this resplen- 
dent collection of egocentrics 
and neurasthenics is here to 
see that her wish is fulfilled 
with due theatrical effect and 
a sufficiency of false emotion 
As they see it, the death of 
one obscure archduke is in- 
consequential in comparison 
to the loss of the diva. In- 
deed, they have an archduke 
of their very own aboard, 
grossly overweight, of gar- 
bled sexuality, and attended 
by a large and mysterious 
retinue 

His girth and his group 
are emblematic of all the ex- 
cesses of emotion and behav- 
ior that the gilded age has up 
to now permitted all of the 
Gloria N.’s passengers to in- 
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Musicians take a giddy spin at the helm of Federico Fellini's Ship 





dulge. In fact, the point Federico Fellini 
wants to make in the liveliest, funniest 
and most assured movie he has directed 
in years is that the time for these absurdi- 
ties is over, From Sarajevo onward, he is 
saying, the only follies grand enough to 
impose themselves on the world’s con- 
sciousness will be political, and far 
more menacing than these little cultural 
lunacies 

Fellini is not overly sentimental or in- 
sistent on this point; he is mostly having 
too much fun with the giddy life of the 
voyage. Much of the amusement has to do 
with unfortunate encounters between the 
foolish passengers, who like to believe 
that they have transcended the instinctu- 
al life, and the lower animal kingdom 
There is, for example, the seagull that in- 
vades the dining salon, flapping everyone 
into hysteria. Then there is the matter of 
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the Emir’s pet rhinoceros, languishing in 
the hold and giving off a most unpleasant 
stench. Seasick, any reasonable person 
might suppose; lovesick, the opera crowd 
prefers to believe, bringing the beast into 
their own frame of reference. Would that 
the basso profundo could hypnotize the 
creature with his low tones as easily as 
he does the chicken from the galley, 
on which he demonstrates his powers 
Would that they could all stay the storm 
gathering around them as easily as they 
calm the savage breasts of the stokers in 
the boiler room, for whom they stage an 
impromptu concert. All of these events 
may be read as portents. The deck is soon 
crowded with Serbian refugees, some of 
them revolutionaries, and their presence 
brings down upon the Gloria N. an Austro- 
Hungarian battleship and a noisy climax 
to what can best be described as an exer- 
cise in, perhaps even a parody of, the opera 
buffa 

It is this style that gives Fellini's Ship 
its buoyancy. His actors play with the 
self-mocking sweep of the old-fashioned 
stage—one broad emotion at a time— 
and his staging has the kind of geometric 
naiveté that one does not of- 
ten encounter even at the 
opera these days. Best of all 
is the antique stagecraft, 
with cardboard ships gliding 
along a painted ocean, or a 
mechanically rocked lifeboat 
bobbing on a sea represented 
by rippling cloth. These de- 
vices disarm and delight 
Most important, they permit 
a director who in recent 
films like City of Women has 
seemed to be a man in des- 
perate search of substance 
and style to bring both into 
charming, yet meaningful 
congruence. And the Ship 
Sails On has an old-masterly 


ease that places it among 
Federico Fellini’s finest 
works. —By Richard Schickel 
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Cinema 


Pastrami and Tongue on Wry 





BROADWAY DANNY ROSE Directed and Written by Woody Allen 


bb the honor roll of artists who worked 
in miniature— Vermeer, Webern, Fa- 


bergé. the medieval philosophers who | 


squeezed a chorus line of angels onto the 
| head of a pin—add Woody Allen's name 
In an age when many film makers are en- 
larging timeworn genres like the gangster 
movie, the space opera and the weepie 
into Big Statements, Allen designs Mick- 
ey Mouse watches that run with 24-jew- 
eled comic timing. But they don't run very 
long. Last year in Zelig he recapitulated 
the history of the documentary film and 


pointed a waggish finger at the perils of | 


celebrity in 87 minutes. In its way, Broad- 
way Danny Rose is a more daring mecha- 
nism. This time Allen has rescued from 
oblivion the old Damon Runyon-type 
movie and in the process made his sweet- 
est, most buoyant film comedy 

One lazy afternoon a gaggle of New 
York comics (Corbett Monica, Will Jor- 
dan, Howie Storm) sat at a back table in 
the Carnegie Delicatessen swapping sto- 
ries about their favorite small-time talent 
agent, Danny Rose (Allen). Danny, he 
was one of life’s beautiful losers. You re- 
member his clients—the stuttering ven- 
triloquist, the husband-and-wife balloon- 
animals team, the blind xylophonist with 
the parrot that pecked out September 
Song? Real bottom-of-the-line stuff, but 
Danny believed in every one of them. Es- 
pecially Lou Canova (Nick Apollo Forte), 
an Italian singer who mixed the reper- 
toire of Vic Damone with the sexual cha- 
risma of Buddy Hackett. Well. Danny fig- 
ured Lou could make a big comeback on 


ILL. Paul Tsongas, 42. earnest. fiscally mod- 
erate Democratic Senator from Massachu- 
setts; with lymph-node cancer: in Boston 
Tsongas said that because of his ailment he 
would not seek a second term in Novem- 
ber. Tsongas upset liberals in 1979 by en- 
dorsing a federal bailout for Chrysler. Said 
he: “What I've done is show you can be a 
liberal Democrat and still care about eco- 
nomics. that profit is not a dirty word,” 


HOSPITALIZED. Frank Church, 59. four-term 
Democratic Senator (1957-80) from Idaho 
who chaired the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee and ran for the presidential 
nomination in 1976: for a biopsy of a tu- 
mor in his pancreas and clearance of a 
bile duct: at Memorial Sloan-Kettering 
Cancer Center in New York City. Church 
overcame testicular cancer while at Stan- 
ford Law School in the 1940s 


DECISION REVERSED. for Christine Craft, 
39. a former Kansas City TV anchorwom- 
an whocharged that in 1981 station KMBC, 
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Danny with client (Nick Apollo Forte) 
A beautiful loser and a has-been crooner 


the nostalgia bandwagon, singing his 
Great Crooners of the Past Who Are De- 
ceased medley on a Milton Berle TV spe- 
cial. Lou, he believed in Danny too, sure, 
but he wanted two things even more: a 
bouffanted, bleached-out tart named Tina 
(Mia Farrow) and an A-list agent to put 
him into the big time. But maybe you've 
heard this one before 

Maybe you have. If the words aren't 
familiar. the tune should be. from the old 
guys-and-dolls songbook: sassy. senti- 


Milestones 


then owned by Metromedia, demoted her 
because of unhappiness with her appear- 
ance; by a federal jury that awarded her 
$325,000 in damages; in Joplin, Mo. An- 
other federal jury voted Craft $500,000 in 
damages. but a judge threw that award out 
Metromedia plans to appeal 


DECISION REVERSED. For Kristi, |7: Mi- 
chael, 14: and Dawn Meadows, | 3. children 
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of the late Karen Silkwood (eponymous | 


heroine of the movie Si/kwood), alleged 
victim of radiation at the Kerr-McGee nu- 
clear plant near Crescent, Okla.: by a 5-to- 
4 US. Supreme Court affirmation of a $10 
million award won in a 1979 negligence 
suit against her employer, but overturned 
by a federal appeals court. Kerr-McGee 
plans to challenge the award 


DIED. Ray Kroc, 81. founder of golden- 
arched McDonald's Corp. (1982 sales: $7.8 
billion) and owner of baseball's San Diego 
Padres: of heart failure: in San Diego. 
Kroc. a milkshake-machine salesman. 








mental pictures like Lady for a Day, Little 
Miss Marker, Angels over Broadway 
Danny Rose & Co. are avatars of the Jew- 
ish toughs and Italian bimbos. each one 
of them angling for an outside chance. In 
the war years they might have been re- 
cruited to provide background congestion 
for a Preston Sturges farce. But they move 
through Allen’s movie with a modernist 
twist. The small-talent lounge acts Danny 
represents are also exponents of the 1970s 
Post-Funny School of Comedy. in which 
Steve Martin, Albert Brooks, Andy Kauf- 
man and others impersonated the detritus 
of show-biz performers who had nothing 
to offer but a wholly unjustified confi- 
dence in their own appeal. The difference 
here is that Danny Rose is free of the 
Post-Funny School's hip condescension 
toward mediocrity. In the melancholy 
perseverance of these “entertainers.” 
Danny and Woody find something admi- 
rable, even lovable. So should the movie 
audience 

In that autobiographical funk called 
Stardust Memories (1980), a fan pleaded 
with the self-absorbed film director to 
make funnier movies—‘like the old 
ones.’ This time Woody Allen generously 
obliged, in part by junking some of the 
analysand mannerisms that infected him 
and his female co-stars over the past few 
pictures. Danny is the least “Woody Al- 
len” of Allen’s screen incarnations. As 
Tina, Lou's nails-tough mistress with a 
heart of rhinestone. Mia Farrow is a 
coarse delight; this is her best work since 
Rosemary's Baby. Bright as the spangled 
jacket of a has-been crooner. funny as any 
Broadway comic could dream of being. 
appetizing as a pastrami-on-wry sand- 
wich at the Carnegie Deli. Danny Rose is 
almost impossible not to like. Hey. pal, 
would we lie to you? By Richard Corliss 


bought franchise rights toa California bur- 
ger stand called McDonald's and in 1955 
launched a fast-food empire that now 
numbers 7.000 restaurants worldwide 


DIED. Souvanna Phouma, 82. courtly former 
Prime Minister of Laos. whose neutralist re- 
gime was toppled by the Communist Pathet 
Lao in 1975; in Vientiane. Nephew of the 
last Laotian King under French colonial 
rule, Prince Souvanna became the indepen- 
dent nation’s Prime Minister in 1956: he lat- 
er failed to stem the Pathet Lao. led by his 
half brother Prince Souphanouvong 


DIED. Brooks Atkinson, 89. magisterial New 
York Times drama critic and Pulitzer 

prizewinning foreign correspondent: of 
pneumonia: in Huntsville. Ala. From 1925 
to 1960. Atkinson lent a cool. impartial 
presence to Broadway. interrupting his ca- 
reer to cover World War II and the post- 
war Soviet Union. Afler leaving the critic's 
chair, he wrote nearly a dozen books on 
the theater. travel and nature 
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The Man Who Belonged Nowhere 


THE TRUE ADVENTURES OF JOHN STEINBECK, WRITER 
by Jackson J. Benson; Viking; 1,116 pages; $35 
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aulty ming marked his career. 

Though only three years younger 
than Ernest Hemingway, he was in- 
eligible for the vocation of Great War 
novelist. While the young Heming- 
way was driving an ambulance on 
the Italian front, Steinbeck was a 
second-rate basketball player at Sali- 
nas (Calif.) High School. In 1925, the | 
year that F. Scott Fitzgerald became 
famous for The Great Gatsby, Stein- 
beck, 23, was still studying “creative 
writing” at Stanford—too late, as 
well as too naive, to become a chroni- 
cler of the jazz age. William Faulkner 
sank his roots in Oxford. Miss.. and 
lived off the accumulated capital of 
the Old South. The nouveau Califor- 
nian nourished a vague passion for 
the Pacific Ocean, which helped him 
more as an amateur marine biologist 
than as a professional storyteller, 

Steinbeck ended up a Lost Gen- 
eration unto himself. As a novelist, 
he found his theme only when he ran 
into those other lost and rootless 
Americans, the Dust Bow! migrants, 
making their way to California’s or- 
chards and lettuce farms in 1935-36 
The Grapes of Wrath stands as his 
one full-scale masterpiece. 

Jackson J. Benson, who teaches 
American literature at San Diego State 
University. cannot abide people saying 
this. He has written his enormous biogra- 
phy to prove the unprovable—that Stein- 
beck wrote many splendid novels before 
and after The Grapes of Wrath, justifying 
the Nobel Prize he received in 1962. Ben- 


son’s admirations exclude only East of 


Eden; the biographer finds it stilted and 
overwrought. If Steinbeck did not pro- 
duce as many great novels as he should 
have, Benson blames his editor or his 
agent and, above all, the critics, who kept 
asking for more Grapes. 

The success and failure of American 
novelists is far too fascinating and com- 
plex a story to blame on their readers. 
Fortunately, Benson has been so diligent 
in gathering papers and anecdota that he 
escapes from his own simplifications. For 
there is indeed a special chaos to Stein- 
| beck’s life. even by the disorderly stan- 
| dards of the lives of American writers. 

Nobody ever wanted to be a writer 

| more than John Steinbeck; as a student he 
would take to the woods with pen, ink bot- 
Ue, and the ledger books borrowed from 
his father—treasurer of Monterey Coun- 
ty—to scribble his first short stories. With 
a stubbornness that bordered on menace, 

| the “red-faced, blue-eyed giant,” as a con- 
temporary described him, toughed out the 
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John Steinbeck in 1962: a red-faced, blue-eyed giant 


i & The press conference was 
| held in the big reception 
room at Viking, and it was jammed 
with about 150 people. Steinbeck 
was conducted to the front of the 
room, where he sat in front of a 
map of the world. 

What was his first reaction? he 
was asked. ‘Disbelief. Then what 
happened? ‘I had a cup of coffee.” 
A reporter asked how he felt. 
‘Wrapped and shellacked,’ Stein- 
beck muttered wryly. The questions 
continued to come, one after anoth- 
er. Who are your favorite authors? 
‘Faulkner and Hemingway,’ he an- 
swered. ‘Hemingway's short stories 
and nearly everything Faulkner 
wrote.’ Before the hour was over a 
reporter asked, ‘Do you really think 
you deserve the Nobel Prize?” 

If he had a little more ego, he 
would have lost his temper; if he 
had been more of a politician. he 
would have said that that was for 
the committee to decide; but being 
John Steinbeck, he looked straight 


into the eyes of the reporter § y 
| and said, ‘Frankly, no.” 


Excerpt 
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lean years. He worked as a hand on sugar- | 
beet ranches and wheeled 100-Ib. barrows | 
of concrete as a construction worker at 
Madison Square Garden during a stay in 
New York City. The publisher of his first 
novel, Cup of Gold, a lush fantasy about the 
_ pirate Henry Morgan, promptly went 
= belly-up. So did his next two publish- 
Jers. It was not until 1935, with Tortilla 
5 Flat, a somewhat arch dramatization 
"of the lives of Mexican Americans. 
that Steinbeck had his first success 
He was 33. 

Instead of stabilizing Steinbeck’s 
life, success confused him more than 
failure did. He could not decide 
where to live, or with whom. In 1938 
he and his first wife, Carol, built a 
house in Los Gatos, eight miles from 
San Jose, complete with swimming 
pool, and hobnobbed with the likes of 
Charlie Chaplin and Spencer Tracy 
With his second wife, Gwyn, whom 
he married in 1943. Steinbeck went 
in for Manhattan town houses, and 
New York literati like John O'Hara 
and Nathaniel Benchley were favor- 
ite guests. As he approached 50, 
Steinbeck and his third wife, Elaine, 
moved to Sag Harbor, a resort and 
fishing village on the eastern end of 
Long Island. All along, his life was 
like a badly made play; none of the 
people or places quite seemed to fit 
the man, any more than did the cos- 
tume he sometimes affected: black 
cape, cane and broad-brimmed hat. 
It was as a writer that he became fi- 

nally and truly lost. In almost all of his 17 


| novels he exhibited a fatal temptation to 


play the philosopher, to make a large 
statement. He described his 1950 drama 
Burning Bright, which closed on Broad- 
way after only 13 performances, as “a mo- 
rality play, completely timeless and place- 
less.” He translated and retold Arthurian 
legend and once proposed collaborating 
with Director Elia Kazan in staging mod- 
ern versions of Greek tragedy. 

He hungered for the epic yet ended up 
producing journalism. It was work he 
took up partly out of perversity. “I can, if I 
wish,” he wrote a friend, “throw a punch 
or two at the critical semaphores who di- 
rect the traffic of literature and who sit in 
their warm blinds and blast me regularly | 
like a sitting duck, which I am. Now this 
is going to be one duck with brass knuck- 
les.” Afler serving as a World War II cor- 
respondent for the New York Herald Tri- 
bune, he wrote columns for Figaro 
Littéraire, Punch, the Daily Mail of Lon- 
don and any number of American news- 
papers to finance the restless trips that 
took over his life. He covered every- 
thing from political conventions to the 
Viet Nam War, which he supported near- 
ly to the bitter end. By then his oddly 
incompatible circle of friends came to in- 
clude both Jazz Guitarist Eddie Condon 
and Lyndon Johnson. When, nearly 
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60 and plagued by circulatory ailments 
he climbed into a camper and spent three 
months chugging across the U.S. with his 
dog, the hit-or-miss quest could have sym- 
bolized his life. “I don't belong any- 
where,” he confessed to a friend 

In fact, the result— Travels with Char- 
ley—was a charming little book. Benson 
might well have made his strongest case 
for Steinbeck as a rambling raconteur, or 
as a superb short-story writer. The Red 
Pony and The Leader of the People live on 
as classics for the loving precision with 
which they portray a young boy’s painful 
need to grow up and an old man’s passion 
to recall his youth. If only Steinbeck. an 
innately modest man, had been more 
modest as a writer, he might not have 
been destined to whipsaw himself be- 
tween the pretentious and the trivial. It 
was his bad luck that he happened to be 
one of the last writers to dream, in all in- 
nocence, of writing the Great American 
Novel By Melvin Maddocks 


“We Are All 
Hypocrites” 


THE BOURGEOIS EXPERIENCE: 
VICTORIA TO FREUD; VOLUME I 
EDUCATION OF THE SENSES 

by Peter Gay; Oxford 

534 pages; $25 


“Ss weet communions,” she called 
those first nights just after her mar- 
riage. “Oh joy! Oh! Bliss unutterable.” 
Also, “a litthe Heaven just after dinner 
And on the morning she got pregnant in 
May 1879, “a very happy few minutes of 
love in our room.” This was bright-eyed 
Mabel Loomis Todd, 22. of Washington. 
who played the piano and painted water- 
colors and confided to her diary about her 
young husband David. When David Todd 
moved to Amherst to teach astronomy. 
Mabel began flirting with one of the stu- 
dents, Ned Dickinson. She then took up 
with his unhappily married father Austin. 
a grizzled 53, treasurer of the college. old- 
er brother of Emily Dickinson and pillar 
of respectability. “I love you, and I want 
you bitterly.” Mabel wrote to Dickinson 
Her husband seems to have been remark- 
ably tolerant, and so was the genteel soci- 
ety of Amherst, When Dickinson died in 
1895, nobody was surprised that Mabel 
kissed what she called “the dear body. 
every inch of which I know and love so 
utterly.” 

Peter Gay. Berlin-born professor of 
history at Yale and author of such highly 
regarded works as The Enlightenment and 
Weimar Culture, tells the rather steamy 
tale of Mabel Todd in considerable detail 
because she illustrates to perfection the 
basic thesis of his ambitious new book 
that the middle classes of the Victorian 
century, widely thought to have sup- 
pressed sexuality in favor of piety and 
profit. were just as amorous as their great- 
grandchildren of today. Even Queen Vic- 
toria was not really Victorian, says Gay. 
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for she “drew, and bought, male nudes 
and gave her adored husband Albert just 
such a drawing as a present.” 

This is the beginning, Gay announces, 
of a formidable project: a psychological 
history of at least five volumes on the 
European-American middle class from 
roughly 1820 to 1920. This middle class 
was not large—Gay estimates it al gener- 
ally no more than 15% of the popula- 
tion—but the 19th century was the era in 
which it replaced the aristocracy as the 
ruling class of the Western world, the ar- 
biter of style and morality. Should this 
ruling class now be reinterpreted not ac- 
cording to its economic or political influ- 
ence but its sexual mores? Gay apparently 
believes so. The changes that brought the 
bourgeoisie to power, says the historian, 
made it suspicious of all change, anxious 
and insecure about itself; it cherished pri- 
vacy and discretion. “In matters of sexu- 
ality,” explained the great explainer of 
that time and class, Sigmund Freud, “we 
are, all of us, the healthy as much as the 
sick, hypocrites nowadays.” 

Sexual practices probably change far 
less over the years than do people’s ways 
of talking about them—or not talking. 
Gay does, however, examine such oddi- 
ties as Edith Wharton’s asking her moth- 
er about her wedding night, “What will 
happen to me?” and Mama answering 
only that men and women are “made dif- 
ferently,” and “Don’t ask me any more 
silly questions.” But in his wanderings 
through the high and low cultures of halfa 
dozen nations, Gay finds far more evi- 
dence of bourgeois couples coupling. And 
procreating. And writing down all kinds 
of details in journals left for future histori- 
ans. So he shows us Richard Wagner hur- 
rying in to hush Cosima’s moaning during 
the birth of Siegfried, and Prime Minister 
Gladstone assisting his wife's lactation by 
rubbing her nipples “& prayers as usual.” 





he 19th century bourgeoisie acquired 

its dismal reputation partly because of 
what Gay calls its “lust to conceal” and 
partly because historians have been too in- 
clined to listen to its cultural leaders, its 
pedagogues, its doctors and divines, who 
imposed on their society what Gay calls 
“learned ignorance.” Any aspect of sex 
that diverged from the biblical injunction 
to be fruitful and multiply, they taught, was 
immoral and therefore must not happen. 

This high-principled denial of reality 
inspired the lunatic crusade against mas- 
turbation, which various eminent doctors 
declared a cause of blindness, consump- 
tion, dyspepsia, vertigo, epilepsy, madness 
and early death. One doctor recommend- 
ed warning the guilty: “In three months 
you will be a dead man.” Others pre- 
scribed various girdles to be worn at night. 
When that failed to reform a seven-year- 
old girl in Cleveland, she was subjected in 
1894 to a clitoridectomy. Yet one expert 
declared the number of adolescent mas- 
turbators in Germany to be 100%. 
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pregnancies came annually. They were 
both painful (until chloroform appeared 
in 1847) and dangerous (childbed fever 
was not solved until the 1850s), but 
Charles Goodyear vulcanized rubber in 
1839 and soon thereafter got his first 
patents on birth control devices. More 
than a century before the famous Pill, 
the sexual revolution inspired by contra- 
ception was under way. The cultural lead- 
ers preached against birth control, even 
prosecuted its advocates, but that only 
spread the news. Contraceptive devices 
sounded “perfectly revolting.” as one 
California matron wrote to a friend, but 
“one must face anything rather than the 
inevitable results of Nature’s methods.” 
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Mabel Loomis Todd in 1882 
As amorous as the great-grandchildren. 


Once the bourgeoisie had decided not 
to talk about what it did, it created a new 
symbolic language, both verbal and non- 
verbal, to convey information. Middle- 
class women no longer got pregnant, for 
example; they became enceinte, or were “in 
an interesting condition.” Painters and 
sculptors thrilled staid merchants with lus- 
cious nudes fig-leafed with titles like Venus 
Now Wakes. Manet’s Olympia shocked the 
salon of 1865 not because she was naked 
but because she looked back at the viewer 
with the defiant eyes of a thoroughly con- 
temporary Parisian courtesan. On second 
thought, said Freud, who is one of Gay's 
principal heroes, perhaps “a certain mea- 
sure of cultural hypocrisy is indispensable 
for the maintenance of civilization.” 

Nathaniel Hawthorne expressed a 
typical mixture of 19th century inhibi- 
tions when he wrote to his fiancée Sophia 
Peabody that he could never read one of 


Birth control was so rudimentary that | her letters “without first washing my 
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hands,” No one would ever know the full- 


néss of their love, he went on, “for we 
shall not feel inclined to make the public 
our confidant; but if it could be told, me- 
thinks it would be such as the angels 
would take delight to hear.” Gay con- 
cludes: “The bourgeois experience was far 


richer than its expression, rich as that | 


was; and it included a substantial measure 
of sensuality for both sexes, and of can- 
dor—in sheltered surroundings.” There is 
little reason to dispute the thesis of The 
Bourgeois Experience. Indeed, can any 
century that included hedonists as varied 
as George Sand, Charles Baudelaire and 
Oscar Wilde ever have been seriously 
considered a model of abstinence? On the 
contrary, the chief drawback to Gay's 
otherwise diverting book is that he keeps 
arguing each point as though it were a 
revelation of dazzling novelty, requiring 
document after document to prove its va- 
lidity. Four more volumes of this will all 
too forcefully remind readers that the 
19th century was the era of the 1,000-page 
novel, the overstuffed horsehair sofa and 
the Wagnerian opera. —By Otto Friedrich 
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SHOULD THE REASSURANCES 
OF BUYING THE RIGHT CAR COME 
FROM THE CAR ITSELF OR THE 
APPROVAL OF OTHERS? 


It isn’t easy to buy a Saab. 

Other cars offer society's 
reassurance of status. Or the 
security of practicality. Or the 
image of performance. 

The reassurances that come 
from buying a Saab, on the 
other hand, come mainly from 
the car itself, as perceived by 
the buyer. 

Those reassurances aren't 
so obvious to the great mass of 
automotive fashion followers. 
But they’re very obvious to the 
small mass of Saab followers. 
Because you have to drive a 
Saab to understand them. 


The right car should 
tell you about itself 

If you view a twisty road as 
a challenge, a Saab will stimu- 
late you with the poise of its 
front-wheel-drive traction, the 
grip of its 15” Pirelli radials and, 
on the 900S and Turbo models, 
the stability of gas-filled shock 
absorbers. 

If, on the other hand, you 
view the same road as a poten- 
tial hazard, a Saab will calm you 
for precisely the same reasons. 

The Saab fuel-injected, two- 
liter engine accelerates in a 
manner that puts many alleged 
symbols of performance to 
shame. 

The Saab APC Turbo engine 
leaves some of them positively 
mortified. 

The design of a Saab’s 
interior bridges the gap between 


“Manufacturer's suggested retail prices. Not including taxes, license, freight, dealer charges or options 
Appointments Group, which includes: leather upholstery, fog lights, electronic cruise controi and electric sunroof, at additional cost. * 


the stark interior of a race car 
and the plush ofa land cruiser. 

Its seats will help keep you 
alert and untired after hours of 
driving. Its controls are laid out 
to keep you well-informed about 
your Saab’s relationship to driv- 
ing conditions. 

A Saab’s structure will com- 
municate its integrity to you 
over every jounce and pothole 
in the road. And in the event of 
a chance encounter with a large, 
fixed obstacle, it will use all its 
strength to help protect you. 
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900 3-door 


900 4-door $1,420 
9O0S 3-door $13,850 
9008 4-door $14,310 
900 Turbo 3-door $16,940 
900 Turbo 4-door $17,400 


4 utomatic transmission 3390 additional. 


A Saab communicates all 
these things to you without 
shouting to the world that it is a 
performance car or a luxury car 
or a car of eminent practicality. 

The right people will 
tell you about a Saab. 

There has always been a 
hard core of Saab followers 
who ve appreciated Saab’s 
unique design philosophies. 
Hardy souls, who could look 
with indifference on their neigh- 
bors’ concern for their auto- 
motive nonconformity. 

It’s still a hard core group. 
But today there are a lot more 
people in it. 

One reason for this growing 


acceptance might be that in the 
27 years since the first Saabs 
pulled themselves onto Amer- 
ican shores with front-wheel 
drive, just about every other 
carmaker has followed suit with 
front-wheel-drive cars of their 
own. So building cars with front- 
wheel drive became the thing 
to do. 

It might be that Saabs don’t 
happen to look that different 
anymore. Two oil boycotts and a 
period of incredible inflation in 
fuel prices have had the inter- 
esting effect of making aero- 
dynamic cars look right in tune 
with the times. 

It’s possible that Saab’s idea 
of using turbocharging for max- 
imum performance from mini- 
mal fuel has taken root in the 
collective psyches of the public*” 
It has in the minds of other 
carmakers, who are applying 
“TURBO” logos to their prod- 
ucts just as fast as they can 
bring them to market. 

Whatever the reasons, in 
some circles, Saabs have 
become rather fashionable. 

So that today, if you look for 
them, you will actually find 
other people who will approve 
of your purchase of a Saab. 

Not that that, as you know, 
should ever be a reason for 
buying one. 


The most intelligent car ever built. 


There are a limited number of turbo models available with Saabs Exclusive 


Saab WW) 5-speed APC Turbo: QD EPA 


estimated mpg, 34 estimated highway mpg. Use estimated mpg for comparison only. Mileage varies with speed, trip length and weather. Actual highway mileage will probably be less 
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Things That Do Not Disappear 


hey would not go away, those pushy women circling the 
| Plaza de Mayo silently, as if under water, photographs of 
their sons, daughters and husbands swinging on chains from 
their necks like good-luck charms. Sometimes the women would 
bear the photographs on placards; sometimes they would hold a 
snapshot delicately out in front of them between the index fin- 
ger and the thumb, presenting unassailable proof to anyone who 
cared to look that the subject of the picture did, at one time, ex- 
ist. Every Thursday the Mothers of Plaza de Mayo performed 
their half-hour ritual across the street from the presidential Pink 
House, and then dispersed for a week. But they would not go 
away. In many of the photographs the children posed formally, 
in dresses and coats and ties. In several, they looked saucy be- 
fore the camera. That was in better days, before the subjects 
came to be counted among the desaparecidos; thousands, possi- 
bly tens of thousands of men, women and children who, as 
alleged enemies of the state, disappeared under the military 
government of Argentina in the 
late 1970s. 

Not that they really disap- 
peared. Even the powerful Ar- 
gentine generals, with so many 
instruments of annihilation at 
their fingertips, could not actu- 
ally make people disappear. 
They did what they could: ab- 
duct, torture, shoot, behead and 
bury their enemies in mass and 
secret graves. What they hoped 
most recently, since ending their 
“dirty war” of antiterrorism, 
was that the issue of the desa- 
parecidos would itself disappear. 
If the newly elected President of 
Argentina, Raul Alfonsin, had 
any sense of custom or propri- 
ety, that is precisely what would 
have happened. But Alfonsin 
seemed unaware that one does 
not put the military on trial; 
and, in any event, graves 
seemed to be popping up all over the countryside at an alarming 
rate; and there were those irritating women, of course, relentless 
ambulatory photograph albums. So the issue never did disap- 
pear. It must be very discouraging for the military, all that work 
for nothing 

They could not even dispose of the bodies, and bodies are 
the easiest part to dispose of. Murderers do it frequently, with a 
tub full of acid; even the teeth will go eventually. Ideas are some- 
thing else, however. Much more difficult to get rid of them. 
Memories are peculiarly tenacious. Hitler may have discovered 
as much after the German High Command issued its Nacht und 
Nebel decree in the western occupied territories, enabling au- 
thorities to snatch citizens off the street and out of their homes 
under night and fog. “The prisoners will vanish without a 
trace,” read the decree. They did not. They were traced in the 
minds of those who survived. Feelings are still harder to dispose 
of. The Argentine mothers were not patrolling the Plaza de 
Mayo in the name of revolutionary ideas. but because they 
missed those they love. 

The trouble is that people simply will not disappear. There 
is too much stubbornness in them, too great a propensity for self- 
assertion. Langston Hughes’ comic character, Jesse B. Semple 




















Paper silhouettes hung in Buenos Aires recall the desaparecidos 





that he had been “cut, stabbed, run over, hit by a car, tromped 
by a horse, robbed, fooled, deceived, doublecrossed, dealt 
seconds ... but I am still here.” Not even death weakens 
such a stand. The power of ghosts is that they manage to retain 
their place in the world in spite of the final obstruction; they 
insist on their presence. A simple matter, but a basic one. We 
will do anything to stay around, and to keep others around as 
well, by way of monuments, ceremonies, books. During the Sta- 
linist terror, the Russian poet Anna Akhmatova stood in line at 
the Leningrad prison off and on for a period of 17 months. One 
day she was approached by a woman “with lips blue from the 
cold,” who, like Akhmatova, was waiting for news of the fate of 
someone in the prison. 

“Can you describe this?” the woman asked the poet. Akh- 
matova said she could. “Then something like a smile passed 
fleetingly over what had once been her face.” 

If one is truly intent on making others disappear, he is 

svone—wooorincame far more likely to succeed by 
killing his enemies outright 
and announcing the deed pub- 
licly. Then at least one deals out 
< certainty, which will probably 
be followed by despair. By creat- 
ing “disappearances” in Argen- 
tina, the military leaders not 
only engendered a feeling of na- 
tional absence and brooding but 
raised a question of logic. Gone? 
How can anyone be gone nowa- 
days in our small, interconnect- 
ed, excessively communicative 
modern world? Instead of a na- 
tion of mourners, the generals 
created a nation of snoopers, all 
pawing at the ground for bones. 

One wonders in the end why 
- they don't go away—little ty- 
rants, grand tyrants—all repeat- 
ing themselves from year to 
year, reaching the same un- 
imaginative decision about 
obliterating their impediments. The idea has simplicity to rec- 
ommend it. “Nothing will come of nothing,” King Lear told one 
of his daughters. He was wrong, of course. Everything comes of 
nothing in King Lear, as it tends to elsewhere, Argentina includ- 
ed. Technically the desaparecidos are nothing; the conscience | 
and resolve of the new administration are nothing. Because of | 
such nothings, former President Bignone is in prison this week. | 
On the basis of those nothings does Alfonsin hope to make his 
nation reappear. Working toward nothing, the former leaders 
got rid of most left-wing terrorism in Argentina, but in terms of 
a stable government or a content citizenry, they achieved noth- 
ing. Perhaps they are most comfortable in the presence of noth- 
ing. Perhaps their wish from the start was to survey a wasteland 
from atop a reviewing stand, exquisitely alone in a world where 
everyone else has disappeared. 

But the women of the Plaza would not let them have such a 
world, intruding upon them week after week. Strange figures, 
ghosts hunting for ghosts. Did they do it all as a political protest, 
or did they think that their husbands and children might actual- 
ly be recognized, and returned to them safely? Do they think 
that still? They had nothing to hope for, they walked in a circle, 
and they said nothing, by which they restored much that had 














(known as Simple in Hughes’ newspaper column), once boasted 


gone away from Argentina. —By Roger Rosenblatt 
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“At the Stanford 
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our business on quality— from the back of the kitchen 
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